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False Premises 


EADERS of Poe will remember the famous letter 
hidden by being put in the most conspicuous place 
possible. The trick is as familiar to students of politics 
as to connoisseurs of crime. It consists in placing a false 
premise boldly in the forefront of an argument in the 
hope, usually justified, that it will escape notice. Some- 
thing of the sort is apparent in the Prime Minister’s plea 
that his Coalition Government, formed to fight the war 
on a basis of national unity, has therefore only a limited 
liability in matters of government. 

Mr Churchill took the opportunity of last week’s coal 
debate in the Commons to state the doctrine: “ Every- 
thing for the war, whether controversial or not, and 
nothing controversial that is not bona fide needed for the 
war.” He laid it down that his Government has no right, 
“except with a very general measure of agreement,” to 
step outside “the one function by which its continued 
existence is justified, the prosecution of the war.” In this 
argument, there are two “ hidden letters,” two doubtful 
Premises. The first is that the prosecution of the war is 
the one function by which the existence of the present 
Government can be justified ; the second is the assump- 
tion that to the many questions which are being pressed 


upon him there are no answefs that command “a very 
general measure of agreement.” , 

It is worth while recalling what happened in May, 
1940. Briefly, Mr Churchill replaced Mr Chamberlain 
as Prime Minister and leader of the Conservative Party, 
and the Labour Party joined the Government. It is surely 
not suggested that either Mr. Churchill or the Labour 
Party made it a condition that the policy of the Govern- 
ment should thenceforth be confined exclusively to war 
requirements. According to the Prime Minister’s present 
argument, Mr Chamberlain’s Government, despite the 
war, could have made decisions and taken legislative 
action on any question, simply because it was Conserva- 
tive and not Coalition, but the appearance of himself at 
the top and Labour Ministers by his side at once re- 
stricted its province. This is surely almost a travesty. It 
is not the new men but the old ones, the backers of 
Chamberlain before Churchill, who have made conditions, 
if any have been made. What Mr Churchill must mean is 
that reconstruction is inhibited, not by Coalition, but by 
Conservatives, and then only by a section of the Party— 
which also contains the Tory Reform Committee, born 
last year to press for the Beveridge proposals. 
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The truth is that, apart from several rows of Conserva- 
tive backbenchers, there is the very general measure of 
agreement required by the Prime Munister for release 
from the self-denying ordinance that he has fallaciously 
accepted on behalf ot his Government. No sensible per- 
son will deny that the Prime Minister is right to resist 
attempts to introduce revolutionary changes by a “ side 
wind,” under the guise of war necessity ; but equally it 
is wrong, both logically and politically, to use war neces- 
sity as an excuse for stopping urgent and widely agreed 
reforms. Coalition or party, a Government, in war or in 
peace, can set no limits to its duties other than the 
nation’s needs. “ No “election is needed (General Smuts 
has pointed out) to prove that the British people are 
united to a man behind the greatest leader they have 
ever had.” Mr Churchill need not be diffident and retir- 
ing about reconstruction ; he has a mandate of his own. 

Admittedly, there is very much more than politicians’ 
logic in Mr Churchill’s standpoint. All his energies and 
most of his imagination are taken up by the overriding 
task of waging and winning the war. Day-to-day admini- 
stration he leaves to his colleagues who, except on the 
_ most immediate war problems, probably do not, unfor- 
tunately, reflect the measure of agreement on other ques- 
tions that exists in the country. The Cabinet, like the 
Commons, is out-of-date ; and Mr Churchill is to this 
extent correct when he says that only the refreshment of 
a general election can put things really right. In recent 
Cabinet discussions on the relations between the state and 
certain industries, there have been clashes between doc- 
trinaire Ministers, on the one hand, and intransigent 
Ministers on the other ; and the public by-product has 
been undignified wrangling about the future of controls. 
In this situation, there may appear to be some prima facie 
justification for the Prime Minisier’s refusal to permit the 
great preparations for reconstruction that are going on to 
approach the point of actual decision. 

Unfortunately, however, it is not possible to let sleeping 
dogs lie. Neutrality is no more possible in the business of 
government than it is in world affairs. The saying that 
Britain acquired an Empire in a fit of absence of mind 
can have its sequel—in the opposite sense. By postponing 
policy on questions of domestic reconstruction, a wrong 
policy is in fact accepted. Moreover, by the policy of 
drift, however well-intentioned, the best is made the 
enemy of the good. The Beveridge, Barlow, Scott and 
Uthwatt Reports are well-worn instances ; by deciding 
that major decisions on these proposals can only be made 
by a more popularly elected Parliament than the present 
one, reforms are blocked which have been urgently needed 
for a generation, and are now generally desired, in un- 
employment insurance, workmen’s compensation, national 
health insurance, education, town and country planning 
and the rest. In fact, political dialectic apart, the true test 
is, first, whether this or that question requires govern- 
mental action and, secondly, whether there is a sufficiently 
general measure of agreement that the appropriate action 
should be taken. The best proof, of course, would be a 
general election. But is it seriously questioned that a 
majority of people in this country wish to see the imple- 
mentation of the Beveridge Report (not simply earnest 
research into the many problems to which it gives rise); 
the making of a positively planned housing programme 
to begin on the day labour and materials are available; and 
the fashioning of a demobilisation and full employment 
policy to operate as soon as the first soldiers, war workers 
and ships can be released from national service? If these 
plans are not laid now, the chance may be lost for ever. 

Moreover, it is nonsense to say that decisions, outside 
military necessities, cannot be taken. In fact, they are 
being taken—internationally. Is the argument that foreign 
relations, even in this democratic age, are something 
apart, reserved for Executive action? More likely, the 
reason is that, in foreign affairs, the inescapable link 
between war and peace, which exists no less in domestic 
affairs, cannot but be seen. The agenda at Moscow this 
week will be as broad as the Three Powers can bring 
each other to allow, and every decision will affect this 
nation’s future as directly and as “controversially” as 
decisions on the Beveridge, Barlow, Scott and Uthwatt 
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Reports would do. The economic discussions in Washing- 
ton, which are nearly ended, have covered commercial 
policy, international currency, world investment, raw 
materials and full employment, all of them vital and “ con- 
troversial ” determinants of the destiny of Britain. What 
is settled or not settled at Washington about economic 
policy, will fix the limits of what will be practicable in 
policy here at home. While, on the one hand, domestic 
reconstruction goes by default, on the other, it is 
settled abroad. If, for instance, in the interests of an 
agreement with the United States, the British Govern- 
ment, through its experts, has accepted restrictions on 
the budgetary or exchange policies that post-war full 
employment may require, a decision of major importance 


will have been made. If it has been agreed, as a matter’ 


of principle, to abandon the sterling area as a unit of 
monetary and trade policy, without securing in return a 
guarantee that the United States will make available by 
its commercial and investment arrangements all the 
dollars that the nations may require, the substance of 
national security will have been surrendered for the 
shadow of internationalism. 

The talks at Washington have gone well, and it is 
possible that a compromise may have emerged between 
the British and American plans for post-war inter- 
national payments. The danger is that such a com- 
promise may very well embody the defect of both these 
plans for restoring world economic equilibrium, namely, 
their under-estimate of the size and persistence of the 
excessive debit and credit balances that are likely to arise 
from the “normal” processes of international trade— 
unless there is a radical change in economic policies, 
especially in those of the United States, the biggest credi- 
tor. Provision for large capital loans, as proposed in the 
American world bank project, might put off the day of 
reckoning, but it cannot solve the problem ; and, until 
the problem is solved—that is, until unfettered multi- 
lateralism (which is, of course, the ultimate aim of every 
sensible economist and politician) becomes a practicable 
proposition—this country cannot, for its own sake, 
renounce the expedients of bilateral trading, exchange 
control, Government purchase and regional currency 
arrangement that may be forced upon it. 

No government, in short, can surrender or separate its 
responsibilities. Policy is indivisible, and cannot be dealt 
with departmentally, in time or in space. What is done 
or not done now, determines what will be possible when 
the war ends. What is settled to-day in Washington or 
Moscow, determines what will be practicable in London 
to-morrow. This is not to say that international agreement 
should not be grasped at eagerly ; it is the condition pre- 
cedent for all peace and prosperity. But it is to say that 
a balance must be held between reconstruction at home 
and abroad, that they must march together in step, that 
if decisions can be taken in Washington or Moscow, they 
can, and must, be taken in London too. 

As it is, the left hand does not know what the right 
hand is doing. In the first and last resort, the responsibility 
is Mr. Churchill’s simply because, as General Smuts said, 
he wields the power and holds the keys. He cannot 
wash his hands of these questions, without counting the 
consequences ; he must decide whether to be the pilot or 
Pilate. But, next in responsibility, there are his colleagues. 
He rules, and they are divided. Not even the Labour 
group has a policy. Mr Bevin wishes to preserve the 
status quo, with the workers’ wartime gains, by collec- 
tive bargaining in the corporative style. Dr Dalton, with 
oversight of industrial reorganisation, believes he can 
accept monopoly and then tame it. Mr Attlee, supporter 
of social and international justice in general terms, is 
inclined to support the wrong policies for the right 
reasons. Mr Morrison has stated the proper objectives, 
full employment and fair distribution, but he has not 
induced his party superiors to fashion a coherent and 
practical home and foreign policy for the best and justest 
use of the nation’s resources. Until progressive forcés can 
be united in their presentation of the popular will, Mr 
Churchill may not after all be entirely wrong to say that 
the present Cabinet, and Parliament, are incapable of mak- 
ing decisions without perilous controversy. 
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[1 Faut en Finir 


HE background of the Moscow Conference is set 

on the battlefronts ; the overriding question, which 
the three Foreign Secretaries cannot themselves decide, 
is how soon victory can be achieved. As General Smuts 
put it at Guildhall on Tuesday: 


Time is short. The time factor in this fifth year of war 
has become all-important. and from now on every moment 
counts. If Europe is to be saved from immeasurable 
disaster we must look upon the earliest ending of the 
war as of first importance. 


General Smuts gave his own forecast and time-schedule 
of events: 


We may confidently reckon on still further advances, 
especially in Southern and South Eastern Europe, and 
by the coming winter we shall have closed in upon 
Hitler’s central fortress of Europe, and be making our 
dispositions for the grand assault by all arms next year. 


Is this statement a signal that the shortest way to vic- 
tory, by concert among all the Powers, has now been 
found? It may be; but even this confident pronounce- 
ment will disappoint and puzzle many people in Britain 
as well as in Russia. The material superiority of the 
Allies over Germany in every branch is now beyond 
doubt. Their war production is more than double that of 
German-controlled Europe, their air power at least three 
times that of the Luftwaffe. They are masters of the 
Atlantic and the Mediterranean—they have at least a 
dozen warships for every German one; and they can 
muster 450-500 divisions against the German and satellite 
maximum of 350. The enemy is retreating on every battle- 
field, in Russia and Italy, in the air and at sea, and not 
least on the battlefield of ideology. Yet the official sirens 
still sound the political alert-—“ the most difficult phase 
of the war is stili ahead of us,” “ we must not expect the 
end of the war—yet.” At this stage the difference between 
three more months of war, six or twelve is very great. 

How do the warnings of the Prime Minister and his 
colleagues, on both sides of the Atiantic, square with 
the overall picture of the war ? How is it that journey’s 
end may not yet be in sight even though most of the mile- 
stones have been passed ? The reason best known is 
the geographic division of the Allies from each other 
and—except in the case of Russia—also from their chief 
enemy. But this is not all. The Allies have been divided 
from each other by more than geography. Their tradition 
and method of conducting war is fundamentally different; 
and this, as much as anything else, has led to 
differences between Moscow and London over the 
Second Front, over the tempo of the war, and over the 
respective share of the burden of war carried by each of 
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the Allies (which General Smuts discussed on Tuesday). 
The Russian and the German way of war—in the 
Second World War—is based on land power plus 
air power. The British and American way of warfare 
has so far been based on sea power plus air power, or 
it might almost be truer to say air power plus sea power. 

This distinction has conditioned both the method of 
Allied warfare in the west and the form of assistance 
given to Russia. Both the Russian and the German war 
machines were constructed as a whole: they were made 
up of an offensive air force whose success could be 
exploited immediately by a mobile army served by 
adequate road and railway systems. Not so the war 
machines of Britain and America; they do not appear 
as the outcome of some centrally co-ordinated plan. 
They have not yet shown at this late stage of the war 
an adaptation to the need of co-operating with a great 
European land power conducting war according to the 
principles and tempo of modern war on land. 

The great Anglo-American air offensive, now in full 
swing, is a typical example of this different conception 
of war. The day and night raids on Germany’s industrial 
centres are generally cited as a classic example of 
economy of force in modern warfare. The small casual- 
ties, both absolutely and relatively, with which the Allies 
have paid for the heaviest attacks on German industry 
compare well with the blood-letting of the indecisive 
battles of the last war ; and they inflict, at the same time, 
tremendous shocks on the enemy without any equivalent 
cost to the attacking force. All this speaks volumes for 
the skill and bravery of the men who plan and execute 
these attacks upon the enemy. 

But in modern total warfare economy of force cannot 
be measured simply by the isolated results of a single 
or even a series of actions. It is not only the damage 
inflicted that is the measure of success, but still more 
the extent to which each operation contributes to a 
decisive defeat of the enemy. This is where the weakness 
appears of the air-sea combination in relation to the 
air-land combination, both when they are opposed as 
in the case of Britain and Germany, or allied as in the 
case of Britain and Russia. The pace and development 
of a war based on sea power is fundamentally different 
from one based on land power. Last May, three Minis- 
terial pronouncements were made on this subject. Mr 
Churchill, on May roth, said: 


Opinion, Mr President, is divided as to whether the 
use of air power could by itself bring about the collapse 
of Germany and Italy. The experiment is well worth 
trying so long as other measures are not excluded. There 
is certainly no harm in finding out. 
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Mr Eden, on May 2oth, said: 

The programme we have prepared for Germany is 
night and day bombing, day by day and hour by hour, 
continuously, relentlessly. Germany is being bombed not 
only round the clock but round the map. 

Sir Archibald Sinclair, on May 21st, said: 

There is only one hope of getting to Berlin without 
the slaughter which the land battles of the last war 
entailed, and that is the paralysis of German war power 
by Bomber Command. 


One of the chief features of this policy is that the 
attacker—in this case Bomber Command and the United 
States Army Air Force—though active all the time, 
depends for decisive victory upon the effect on the 
enemy’s morale. The bombing of Hamburg was a classi- 
cal example of the inability of quick, decisive exploitation 
after a great air attack ; like the effects of blockade, those 
of bombing are cumulative and may take considerable 
time before they strike down a nation such as Germany. 
The question is not whether the damage done is tre- 
‘mendous and terrible—it undoubtedly is—but how long 
it must go on. 

The Russian view of the war is different. It is based 
upon a great culmination of effort to break the military 
backbone of Germany. The Russians are, as it were, 
using every opportunity to gain a decision in the shortest 
possible time. Without a concerted decision about what 
kind of war the Allies together intend to fight and win, 
Allied economy of force might well prove an illusion. 
Air attack, though not involving great loss of life and 
direct damage to machines, is absorbing the greater part 
of Allied manpower and industry, and has diverted effort 
which might otherwise have gone to shipping, guns or 
tanks. The question now to be asked is whether, in this 
favourable situation of the war, with the enemy out- 
matched on the field and in the air and at sea, as well 
as on the home front, the Allies have the weapons and 
the strategy to exploit the advantage in time, to strike 
decisive blows to tune in with the Russian attack ? 

One common error has been to oppose two concep- 
tions of this war; first, the comparatively “cheap” 
attack on the heart of Germany by means of long-distance 
air assault ; and secondly, the costly invasion of Europe 
by land, using the air only as support for army opera- 
tions. The third alternative is to combine Allied sea-air 
power with the land power of the Red Armies in a com- 
bined operation. The whole history of war between the 
land power on the Continent and the sea power of 
Britain points to the conclusion that, for a decisive vic- 
tory, the sea power of Britain has to be reinforced by 


An Economic 


he is now a matter of common agreement that the 
State will have, in future, a larger réle to play in the 
economic affairs of the community, whether by way of 
direct management, of control and supervision, or by 
less direct methods. Insufficient attention has been given 
to the implications of these developments for the 
administrative mechanism of the State and its personnel. 

Before 1929 there was very little direct intervention 
by the State in the affairs of industry, other than a 
number of purely supervisory activities that were neces- 
sarily of a semi-legal nature. The industry with which 
the State had most concern, though it stopped far short 
of management, was coal-mining, and there a special 
corps of servants of the State—the inspectors of mines 
—was created for the purpose. In the decade before the 
Second German War broke out, State intervention in 
one form or another was found necessary. This was true 
of a number of individual industries—for example, in 
iron and steel, in shipbuilding and in films, apart from 
the manifold interventions of the State in agriculture, 
which may perhaps count as a special case. But it was 
also true of industry in general, both in the Special 
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the land power of a continental Ally. It was so in the 
case of Napoleon, in the case of the Kaiser and again 
in the case of Hitler. Britain has often been able to save 
itself by sea power alone, but never to redeem Europe 
as well without Continental aid. 

Would it be wrong to suggest that it has been reliance 
on sea plus air power that has explained the long-distance 
perspective of the war still officially given ? Alone, the 
bombing of Germany does not offer any prospect of 
an early finish—though it may of a certain and complete 
finish in time. Land warfare and sea-air warfare as 
they are proceeding in Eastern Europe and Western 
Europe have been out of step in their timing. General 
Smuts has suggested that the United States, “latest, 
freshest and most potent newcomer in the field,” may 
have to play “the decisive part in the concluding 
act.” This may well be so; but Anglo-American 
superiority in the air and at sea, for all the great devasta- 
tion and attrition achieved, cannot exercise an imme- 
diately decisive influence at this stage of the war ; only 
the Russian margin over the German land forces is at 
present in a position to do this. Allied effort is dispersed 
in Europe. Where Allied superiority is most marked in 
the air and sea—in the Mediterranean—it is bringing 
least direct pressure to bear upon the enemy. The pin- 
point of Allied attack in Italy is concentrated on six enemy 
divisions and on territory neither vital to the Allies nor 
to the enemy. 

It is impossible to make radical changes at this stage, 
but the full fruits of the Red Army’s successes, of the 
Anglo-American air attacks on German cities and indus- 
tries, and of Allied command of the sea, will be harvested 
only if it is being made possible for Britain and America 
to threaten German land power with superior land forces 
of their own. Anglo-American sea and air power already 
means ability to transport armies to theatres where they 
can be usefully employed ; but Anglo-Soviet-American 
land, sea and air power together would spell ability to 
transport and march forces to theatres where they could 
be decisively employed. To achieve this calls for adjust- 
ments and changes within the present war machine and 
with the existing weapons. It calls for political, strategic, 
tactical and organisational adaptation to new conditions. 
Above all it calls for a single Allied strategy of victory 
against Germany with combined concentration of effort 
and with dovetailed time-tables. General Smuts may have 
indicated to the world that such adjustments are even 
now being made and such a time-table set in motion. 
If this is so, it was a historic statement ; if not, it was 
simply the apologia of an Elder Statesman. 


Civil Service 


Areas and throughout the country, as a result of the 
Import Duties Act, the form of which required the State 
to make up its mind whether to give or withhold pro- 
tection in the case of each individual industry that 
made application. 
For all this growing department of public policy the 
State had no experienced and informed. servants. The 
industrial departments of the Board of Trade, the Import 
Duties Advisory Committee and the other departments 
concerned. were staffed by members of the home Civil 
Service, who had a fund of practical experience on 
methods of avoiding the waste of public money but little 
or no experience in handling industrial problems, and 
no considered and corporate body of doctrine on the 
proper economic policies of the State. That the Govern- 
ment in these years had no consistent economic policy 
was largely due to the fact that it could get no advice 
on the subject from the Civil Service. It was this lack 
of personnel, too, more than any deliberate choice of 
policy, that led to the rapid growth in cartellism in this 
period. The Government was placed in the position of 
admitting that, for a number of industries, something 1n 
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the nature of central organisation was needed, of being 
unable to provide the central direction itself and con- 
sequently of pushing off on to the industries its own 
responsibilities to the public. In one or two cases the 
gesture was made of appointing an “independent chair- 
man” (drawn from the City). But the independent 
chairman was given no staff to assist him. ~ 

This problem has been tackled during the war by the 
inflow of temporary civil servants, through whose 
medium the Government is now running a substantial 
part of British industry. In far too many cases—as The 
Economist has consistently complained—men drawn 
from an industry have been set to run their own industry. 
But this has not been true in every case, and some of the 
most successful administrators of industrial policy have 
been drawn from outside of industry altogether—from the 
universities, for example. This wartime experience has 
shown that the problem can be solved—that there are 
people capable of serving the State in these departments 
of policy—but it has not provided a solution, since the 
temporary civil servants—or, at least, the best among 
them—will leave the service of the State at the end 
of the war. The baby will be handed back to the per- 
manent civil servants. 

This presents a real dilemma. The permanent civil 
servants are woefully too few in number for the tasks 
that will present themselves. They are not suited by 
their training and experience or (with rare exceptions) 
by temperament to handling industrial and economic 
problems. With the exception of finance, where the 
Treasury has long experience and great skill, and which 
is, in any case, more a matter of ordinary commonsense 
than its practitioners will usually admit—with this ex- 
ception, economic and industrial questions almost always 
involve some technical knowledge and some acquaint- 
ance with the practical problems of the market-place. 
Of these things the civil servant is ignorant and knows 
he is ignorant. Faced with questions that involve them, 
he is apt merely to play safe, to work on precedent and 
to avoid any adventures into the unknown. He could 
hardly be expected to do otherwise. But if, in view of 
this, the Government relies, in its industrial policy, on 
advice given ad hoc from industry itself, then it loses 
all possibility of having an independent policy. 

The way out of this dilemma is by the recruitment 
to the permanent service of the State of. a special class 
of civil servant with some experience of industrial and 
commercial affairs who would be the advisers of the 
Government on economic questions and the executants 
of its policy. Such an Economic Service might well 
stand to the home Civil Service in much the same rela- 
tionship as the new Foreign Service or the Colonial 
Service. It would, that is to say, have the same status 
and broadly the same conditions of service, and it would 
stand in the same relationship to Ministers. But it would 
be a specialist service, with its own principles and body 
of experience, and a man entering it would normally 
find his whole career in it. Like them, too, it would have 
its cwn special conditions of entry and means of re- 
cruitment. As with all the higher administrative services, 
the first réquirement would be a good general education 
and a high level of intelligence, but to this would have 
to be added some practical experience of affairs. For 
this reason it would not be practicable to recruit at the 
age of 22—or certainly not at that age only. Possibly 
the best field of recruitment would be among men in 
their early thirties who are beginning to feel their feet 
in industry or commerce; alternatively, men could be 
recruited. earlier and sent out to acquire experience for 
a number of years. Some would necessarily be sought in 
academic circles, and this would require a narrowing of 
the gap between theoretical and applied studies. Effec- 
tive chairs of Applied Economics at the universities, 
realistically filled by professors of the first calibre, with- 
out the present derogatory distinction between the pure 
and the “technical” aspects of the subject, are needed ; 
80, too, is applied research by students into specific 
industrial problems, in the form preferably of positive 
reports or actual experience in local or industrial 
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administration. Nor should young men, industrial or 
academic, be debarred by their administrative functions 
from having “ political” opinions on matters which are 
inevitably political in several senses. Throughout, ~ the 
salaries paid would need to be sufficient to attract and 
hold the best type of man, and it would have to be a 
condition of service that resignation to enter employment 
in an industry with which a man had had any official 
dealings was forbidden. 

In the methods by which such a service would work 
there is a strong analogy with the Foreign Service. There 
would be the central department to staff, as the Foreign 
Service staffs the Foreign Office. (Possibly it is more 
realistic to speak of the central departments than cf one 
alone, since it is difficult to imagine the Board of Trade 
handling both its commercial responsibilities and the 
industrial policy of the Government; a Ministry of 
Industry will almost certainly be required.) From the 
central department the members of the Economic Service 
would be posted en mission to a great number and 
variety of “ out-stations,” where—the analogy here is with 
the Colonial Service rather than with the Foreign 
Service—they would provide leadership and stiffening 
for “locally ” engaged staff. These “ out-stations ” would 
be of many kinds. There would be Industrial Boards and 
Commissions of various kinds, temporary and permanent, 
for which the Economic Service would provide secre- 
tariat and staff and, in some cases, members. There 
would be seats to be filled on the boards of corpora- 
tions and companies where the State exercised a right 
to a watching brief. (There is no reason why seats on 
such companies as Anglo-Iranian Oil and the Suez Canal 
should be filled by civil servants only after they have 
retired.) Members of the Economic Service could be 
seconded to, or “ bedded-out” in, public corporations— 
a valuable school of experience. They could be used as 
what Mr Herbert Morrison calls “efficiency auditors ” 
wherever public funds are applied to private industry. 

In general, such a service would provide a body of 
public servants cognisant of the general interests of the 
State and capable of mastering the problems of any 
industry, and of giving Ministers fully expert and im- 
partial advice. From the public point of view it would 
be the means of ensuring that the community’s interest 
was effectively asserted and that a coherent policy was 
pursued on all economic matters—an essential pre- 
requisite, as has often been pointed out, of a successful 
full employment policy. From industry’s own point of 
view such a service would be the means of ensuring that 
its problems were handled by Government Departments 
with real knowledge of the issues and without “ bureau- 
cratic timidity.” 

It is a commonplace of modern historians that an effi- 
cient and honest Civil Service is essential to the strength 
of a modern State. Germany in one way, and Britain 
in another, have gained immensely in this respect in the 
past century, and other countries have lost as much by 
the lack of a reliable machinery of administration. The 
home Civil Service has come in for a great deal of 
criticism in recent years. Much of this has been due to 
the fact that, designed to deal with general admini- 
strative and political questions, it has been driven by 
the circumstances of the age to tackle economic problems 
for which it is not suited. It would be a relief to the 
Civil Service, as well as a gain to the community, if these 
problems could be recognised as a distinct province of 
administration to be handled by specialists. 
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HIS week, the representatives of the British, American 

and Soviet Governments are meeting in Moscow 
to discuss highly important matters oi military and 
political strategy. It seems more than a littie illogical that 
whereas representatives of these three Governments can 
thus meet in conference, it has so far proved impossible 
to arrange any kind of meeting between the trade union 
representatives of the same three countries. There is a 
joint Anglo-Soviet Trade Union Committee, on the one 
hand, and there is a committee of the British Trades 
Union Congress and the American Federation of Labour, 
on the other ; but there is no direct liaison between the 
American and the Russian unions. 

Trade unions in Britain have become a recognised 
partner in war administration, while in Russia the trade 
unions are, and always have been, an integral part of the 
constitution. Each movement tends to reflect the politics 
and policies of its Government ; and questions of inter- 
national trade unionism in 1943 cannot be approached 
from any other angle than that of inter-Allied relations. 
At the Southport meeting of the Trades Union Congress 
this year, M. Shvernik, the Secretary of the All-Union 
Central Council of Trade Unions, urged the British to 
press for the immediate opening of a second front in 
Europe. He was repeating the demand which the Soviet 
Government has persistently put forward. When Sir 
Walter Citrine advised Congress to leave the time and 
place of the offensive to the military experts, and stressed 
the success of the bombing policy, he was echoing the 
views of Downing Street. The speech of Mr Isidore Nag- 
ler, delegate from the American Federation of Labour, 
reflected the present state of Soviet-American relations. 
If there were a second front in Europe in the Russian 
sense (described by M. Shvernik as meaning offensive 
operations which would divert a third or at least a quar- 
ter of Germany’s military strength from the eastern front) 
many of the difficulties between British and Russian 
trade unions would disappear. Similarly, if Russia were 
at war with Japan, the relations between the American 
and the Soviet trade unions might well take a new 
turn. 

The Soviet delegation at Southport suggested that the 
Joint Anglo-Soviet Committee should be extended to the 
unions of Allied countries and Latin America. This Com- 
mittee was formed late in 1941, for the purpose of 
exchanging views and information, and providing regular 
contact and co-operation on trade union matters. The 
Committee was formed with a limited objective, and the 
General Council of the TUC are opposed to its extension ; 
since, in any event, it would not be easy to call regular 
conferences of 38 trade union movements in wartime. 
Instead, the British advanced the possibility of convening 
a world conference “in order to promote the widest pos- 
sible unity, in aim and action, of the international trade 
union movement,” as soon as war conditions permit. This 
suggestion, which was adopted by the TUC, is less 
specific than the Soviet proposal. It does, however, repre- 
sent an important decision which will be welcomed by 
the trade unions of other countries, especially those of 
Latin America which sent a telegram to the TUC ask- 
ing for a world labour conference to be summoned. 

The real difficulty lies deeper than geography and the 
war. Sir Walter Citrine said that the Soviet proposal was 
tantamount to the formation of a new International. The 
biggest obstacle is the relationship between the American 
and Russian trade unions. The Americans have consistently 
opposed the admission of Soviet trade unions into the 
International Federation of Trade Unions, on the ground 
that they are not democratic and free unions; and it 
has been feared that Russia’s affiliation might strengthen 
Communism. At its Convention in Boston, the AFL 
has reaffirmed its decision not to join the Anglo-Soviet 
Committee, for these very reasons. The roots of this 
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distrust go back twenty-four years, to the Amsterdam 
Conference of 1919, when the ifTU was given its 
present constitution. The Soviet trade unions ieft the 
Federation and established their own International at 
Moscow in 1921, in opposition to the Amsterdam 
Conference, which they denounced as reformist in 
tendency. The organisation of Red unions, known as the 
Profintern, never made much headway in the west, even 
in Germany where the Communist party was relatively 
strong, though it gained some support in France. The 
preponderating influence was Russian, and it consisted 
mainly of a few Communist trade unions, minority groups 
and illegal associations. But ever since Hitler’s accession 
to power, after Russia had joined the League and sup- 
ported collective security, the Soviet trade unions have 
been prepared to associate with the counsels of world 
labour. This came nearest to success in 1939, at the 
Zurich Congress, when the British tried to get the IFTU 
to send an invitation to the Russian unions. The proposal 
was opposed by the AFL, and by the representatives 
of several smaller European nations, though it was sup- 
ported by the French, whose Communist and Social 
Democratic unions had made an alliance in 1936. 

In addition to the Soviet-American difficulty, there is 
the peculiarly complex position inside the American 
labour movement. Attempts made by the British to bring 
about closer co-operation between the American Federa- 
tion of Labour and the Congress of Industrial Organisa- 
tions have been abortive, and British intervention, with 
Sir Walter Citrine as go-between, appears to have given 
rise to considerable resentment. In the absence of co- 
operation between the two wings of the American move- 
ment, the General Council of the TUC decided to con- 
tinue collaboration through its joint committee with the 
American Federation of Labour, with which the TUC 
has long had close and cordial relations, and which repre- 
sents America on the IFTU. The CIO is excluded from 
representation on the International Federation, although 
it participates on such bodies as the International Metal- 
workers’ Organisation. The Federation is largely a skeleton 
organisation. It was revived in London shortly after Dun- 
kirk, when trade union leaders from occupied Europe 
began to arrive in England. Since it obviously could neither 
function normally nor hold its triennial congresses, it 
operates through an Emergency International Trade Union 
Council. This body has held two meetings so far, one in 
September, 1942, and the other in April, 1943. 

This is the background against which the decision to 
consider summoning a world trade union conference has 
been taken—a background of chequered history and some- 
what strained relations. The difficulties in the way of 
achieving international trade union co-operation are 
formidable, and many prejudices will have to be broken 
down. The first step would have to be the reconstitution 
of the present International Federation and the inclusion 
of the representatives of the Russian and all the American 
unions. The task of co-operation has perhaps been facili- 
tated by the dissolution of the Comintern—the Profintern 
has apparently just been allowed to lapse. It is in the 
interest of future international relationships that the con- 
ference should be summoned expeditiously and be widely 
representative. As the end of the war approaches, the 
problems of freeing Europe, of relief and reconstruction. 
loom larger and will demand the greatest measure of 
international trade union co-operation. The united trade 
union movements of the world could count some 65 
million members. 

Trade unionism, by its very nature, must have an 
international, and not a national, outlook. Its international 
role has been stressed by Mr Bevin, who at Southport 
urged that the unions must see that they are “in on” 
the peace treaties. A new world order cannot be established 
if the labour movements of the world march out of step. 
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NOTES OF 


The recognition of Italy as a co-belligerent met with 
an immediate rejoinder from Algiers. A semi-official com- 
muniqué declares, among other things, that it is militarily 
inexpedient. Marshal Badoglio, the argument runs, will not 
be able to make any contribution to the war that would 
justify the step now taken by the Allies: the fighting 
capacity of the Italian army is non-existent, and the Italian 
navy had already surrendered. But this is not the main point 
of the protest. An analogy is drawn between Darlan and 
Badoglio and objection raised to the granting of rewards for 
twelfth-hour conversions to the Allied cause. Algiers was 
not consulted, and does not feel itself bound by that decision 
of the Three Powers. This view is understandable. France 
was the main sufferer from Italian intervention, and it would 
seem fair that Frenchmen should have had a say in settling 
the terms of Italian redemption. On the question whether 
General de Gaulle, in fact, represents France there are, of 
course, differences of opinion ; but the omission to consult 
the French Committee of National Liberation in this case 
hardly squares with the decision of the Three Powers, 
Russia, Britain and the United States, to include a French 
representative on the Mediterranean Commission. France 
has an obvious and vital interest in the future relation of 
naval forces in the Mediterranean. The French navy was 
scuttled at a time when the passage from Toulon to Algiers 
or Oran was barred, not only by the Luftwaffe, but also by 
the Italian fleet, then co-belligerent on the other side. The 
assurance that Italy’s co-belligerency does not entail any 
change in Italy’s status as a defeated enemy or in the 
terms of the surrender may not carry full conviction with 
Frenchmen, who may still ask what is, after all, the practical 
meaning of co-belligerency. On the other hand, General 
de Gaulle’s objection to the new Allied attitude towards 
Italy should not be taken as an indication of an anti-Italian 
policy. His speech in Ajaccio on October 8th was couched 
in conciliatory terms ; and, some observers believe, the idea 
of a Latin bloc, which tempted so many French politicians 
in the past, may still find a place in French politics after 
the war. It may be wrong to read too much into General 
de Gaulle’s conversations with Count Sforza or into his 
reported decision to send an envoy to Madrid; but both 
episodes are significant indications of the revived activity 
of French diplomacy. 


France and Italy 


* * * 


The Balkan View 


Objections to the recognition of Italy as a co-belli- 
gerent have not come only from Algiers. The Emperor of 
Abyssinia has not minced his words in describing the 
record of Marshal Badoglio—a record which would clearly 
qualify him as liable to punishment as a war criminal, if 
the continuity of the war from the invasion of Abyssinia 
up to the present stage had been accepted by Allied diplo- 
macy. But, apart from this moral point, the protest from 
Addis Ababa raises no specific political problems. Abyssinia 
and Italy, fortunately enough, possess no common frontiers 
which might make for diplomatic conflict. The only thing 
which Haile Selassie and Victor Emmanuel once possessed 
in common was the title of the Emperor of Abyssinia, Pro- 
vided there are no more over-zealous Italian officials to in- 
sert the full title of their sovereign, as it was written in the 
last years of Fascism, into official documents, this “ inci- 
dent” may be regarded as closed. A more delicate situation 
is bound to arise over the Greek and Jugoslav protests and 
claims, The formula accepted by anti-Fascist Italians is 
“return to the 1919 frontiers and renunciation of Fascist 
acquisitions.” In some instancess, the formula provides 
clear guidance for the solution of territorial disputes; in 
others, however, it does not. Albania and Corfu are clear 
cases. They were both conquered and legally incorporated 
by Italy after the advent of Mussolini. But there are terri- 
tories which were acquired long before the Fascist era but 
not formally incorporated until later on. The Dodecanese 
Islands and Rhodes were occupied by ¢he Italians as far 
back as 1912, but only recognised by the other Powers as 
Italian possessions in the Treaty of Lausanne of 1923. 
Does the formula “frontiers of 1919” imply the cession of 
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those territories to Greece? Count Sforza leaves no doubt 
about the sincerity of his views when he states : — 

When I speak of the national integrity of Italy, I admit 
that the Dodecanese Islands were never an integral part of 
our country. Mussolini’s crime of invading Greece was so 
stupid and unpardonable that the free Italy of to-morrow will 
gladly cede the Dodecanese to the Greek nation. 

Fiume is another dubious case. Ought it to be incorporated 
in Jugoslavia, as the Jugoslavs are certain to demand, or 
would its reconstitution as a free state be preferable? The 
Greeks claim some slices of Albania. Is this territorial 
demand, which has nothing to do with Italy’s aggression 
against Greece, to be granted, simply because Albania was 
unfortunate enough to fall a victim to Fascist aggression 
somewhat earlier than Greece? 


* x * 


Peaceful Solutions 


The possibility of lasting solutions for these problems 
depends only slightly on Italy’s being or not being “ co- 
belligerent.” Primarily, it depends on public opinion in the 
countries concerned. The defeated aggressor country must 
prove its change of heart by adopting an attitude similar to 
that represented by Count Sforza. The victorious victims 
of previous aggressions will themselves have to learn the 
art of moderation if they do not intend to sow the seeds of 
new wars by excessive territorial demands and by thirst 
for vengeance. The character of the regimes which the 
Allies will help to establish in the Balkan countries and else- 
where will play a decisive réle in moulding public opinion 
there. Military dictatorship, the rule of authoritarian cliques, 
would almost inevitably be accompanied by the whipping 
up of frenzied nationalisms among the liberated peoples. 
Professional generals, especially those who will have spent 
the greater part of the war in inactivity, will need cheap 
laurels to bolster up their dubious prestige. In territorial 
acquisitions, which their countries will hardly be able to 
digest, they are most likely to find the badly needed 
elements of their artificial greatness. A Greek Government, 
truthful to the tradition of Metaxas, will tend to raise the 
most extravagant territorial claims; and the reported 
“ resignation” of the Greek Government in Cairo in pro- 
test against the recognition of Italy’s belligerency by the 
Allies gives a foretaste of the policy which may be pur- 
sued. Gestures of this kind can only result in the inflamma- 
tion of nationalisms in the Balkans and in a new series of 
the familiar local wars after the end of the world war. It 
is hardly likely that the representatives of the popular 
movements of resistance, whom the Greek King and the 
Prime Minister, M. Tsouderos, have refused to include in 
the Government, would have agreed to participate in so 
incalculable a policy. The adherence to the Metaxas tradi- 
tion by the Greek Government has already resulted in 
mutual fighting between two sets of guerrillas, a feature 
already familiar in Jugoslavia and Poland. To steer the 
authoritarian course means to incur the danger of civil 
strife and external adventure in countries which will, any- 
how, be exhausted by war and enemy occupation. Thus 
some of the Allied countries may after victory become fat 
less democratic than the Axis countries after defeat. Count 
Sforza’s voice has already a more progressive sound than 
the voice of M. Tsouderos. 


* * * 


In Conference 


The Three Power Conference in Moscow started in 
an atmosphere of calm, free from the polemical comments 
which had filled the columns of the Russian press for some 
weeks past. The negotiations are expected to last about a 
fortnight, which seems to point to a businesslike and 
detailed agenda. Whether military or political matters figure 
more prominently on the agenda it is impossible to say. 
The Conference appears to be regarded as the job of the 
Foreign Ministers exclusively—Marshal Stalin is likely to 
remain in the background and to reserve his contribution 
for the projected meeting with President Roosevelt and 
Mr Churchill. Guesses about the outcome of the Con- 
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ference will probably fluctuate between pessimism and 
optimism, simply because the negotiations are going on in 
the complete secrecy that most stimulates the imagination 
of journalists. Probably the Conference of Ministers will 
settle some points and leave the most debatable issues to 
the more authoritative meeting of the Heads of States; and 
expectations of sensational results from the Conference may 
well be disappointed. A good augury for the Conference 
may perhaps be seen in the reported reply of the Soviet 
Government to the British-American suggestion of the 
resumption of diplomatic relations between Russia and 
Poland, in which the Soviet Government expresses its 
willingness to. put an end to the abnormal state of “ sus- 
pended relations” with another Allied Government. A 
concession has also been made, according to report, on 
one.of the points which has caused considerable uneasiness 
among the Poles ; that is, it is agreed to recognise the Poles 
who have been transferred to Russia from Western Poland 
as Polish citizens. Apparently the Soviet attitude towards 
former Polish subjects from Eastern Poland remains un- 
changed, which suggests that Moscow is not prepared—at 
least for the time being—to curtail, let alone to withdraw, 
its territorial claims. 


x 


Fresh Start in India? 


. It is not necessarily any aspersion on Lord Linlith- 
gow to say that the end of his protracted period as Viceroy, 
completed this week, is a great opportunity for both India 
and Britain. Nothing has been plainer during the past four 
years, when war conditions have harmed, first, the polity 
and now, through inflation and famine, the economy of 
India, than the fact that Indian distrust has become 
attached to British personalities—to Lord Linlithgow and 
Mr Amery especially. Political judgments are seldom fair, 
and history will decide merit or blame. Meanwhile, the 
melancholy procession of events—which began with the 
maladroit drafting of India, unconsulted, into the war ; 
went on to the withdrawal of Congress in a huff from 
provincial administration ; proceeded, despite negotiations, 
to the wretched deadlock which ended the Cripps Mission ; 
and passed on to the imprisonment of Mr Gandhi and his 
colleagues after threatened revolt—has taken perhaps the 
ugliest turn of all. The only way to end the dreadful Bengal 
famine is to provide sufficient food at prices which poor 
people can paty. Months too late, food is being shipped to 
India, and exports to the Middle East have been stopped 
The problem of price control is apparently much more 
difficult. The remarkable Indian war effort has been 
financed by means which have multiplied Indian purchasing 
power, while the stock of goods for purchase has fallen very 
sharply. Whatever the responsibility for the failure to mobi- 
lise, move and distribute India’s food resources—and the 
provincial administrators, traders and growers, all Indian, 
must bear a big share—Britain and the British authorities 
will be held responsible, politically, for those who die of 
starvation from now. This is no time for moralising, but 
for the promptest and firmest action. Out of this latest 
episode, as out of the other Indian misadventures of the 
war years, one fact emerges clear as day: there has been 
an almost incredible lack of both foresight and understand- 
ing, not only on the British side. Perhaps Lord Wavell 
can bring a new sympathy and forthrightness to British 
policy ; he has to hand an Executive Council which Lord 
Linlithgow has very largely Indianised and made responsi- 
ble. If Lord Wavell fails, the last years of British rule in 
India will be shabby and embittered. 


*x * 


Electoral Machinery 


The Parliament (Elections and Meetings) Bill which 
was presented to the House of Commons last week is con- 
cerned exclusively with the machinery of elections. Its 
object is to give legislative effect to the Government’s 
recently announced decision to establish a system of “con- 
tinuous registration” for civilian electors and a Service 
register for members of the armed forces and merchant 
seamen. Such a register should “reflect the shifting state 
of the population which now exists and may be expected 
to continue into the immediate postwar period.” The Bill 
provides for a residential qualification of two months and 
brings into operation the national registration machinery. 
Service voters would be enabled to vote by post or by 
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proxy, as at present, and the Bill would cover seamen and 
civilians engaged on war work abroad. Most of its clauses 
deal with technical and administrative details, and the 
Bill is in the nature of an emergency wartime measure. 
It is incredible that it should have taken so long to devise 
what seems a comparatively straightforward scheme for 
bringing the electoral register up to date. The Bill does 
not go into the more fundamental issue (the second aspect 
of electoral reform on which the Vivian Committee 
reported)—the redistribution of Parliamentary seats, This 
matter is, however, bound to be raised when the House 
discusses Mr Morrison’s Bill. There is general agreement 
among the parties that the present basis of distribution, 
which dates from the Speaker’s Conference of 1917, is in 
drastic need of reform, the most glaring examples 
of anomalies being Romford, which returns one 
member, and Southwark, which has three. But there 
is less agreement about the method and timing of 
reform. Labour on the whole should stand to gain 
from a redistribution based on population; but on 
the basis of one member to 54,000 voters which would 
probably be adopted there would be a loss of about 
16 seats in the London boroughs, that have long been a 
Labour stronghold. If the L.C.C.’s own rebuilding plan 
goes through, London’s population would be further 
reduced. It is argued, with some justification, that the 
present distribution after evacuation, call-ups, transference 
may be no criterion for the future distribution, which can- 
not be foreseen, and that the Government should first give 
a decision on the Barlow and Uthwatt Reports. But 1939 
is surely a better basis for the next crucial election than 
1917, and the issue transcends party politics, For the 
Labour Party to obstruct reform for party reasons would 
be disastrous folly. One solution would be to effect a 
redistribution on the 1939 basis, making provision for 
periodical and automatic revision, so as to ensure that the 
distribution of seats kept pace with the distribution of 
population. 


* 


Pay-as-You-Earn 


The Government’s decision to substitute a pay-as-you- 
go system of collecting income-tax for the present method 
of deferred collection was widely welcomed during the 
second reading of the Wage Earners’ Income Tax Bill last 
week. Criticism fastened on two points. First, it was urged 
that the application of the scheme, as described in the 
White Paper (Cmd 6469), should not be confined to weekly 
wage-earners, but extended to all salaried employees. Sir 
John Anderson, Chancellor of the Exchequer, then ex- 
pressed his willingness to extend the application of “ pay- 
as-you-earn ” to persons in receipt of salaries up to £600 a 
year. There is no justification for discrimination between 
existing taxpayers ; as it is, the limitation will not in any 
case apply to new taxpayers starting with salaries of £600 
or less, for the Chancellor has adopted the principle, “ once 
on pay-as-you-earn, always on pay-as-you-earn.” During 
the committee stage of the Bill, on Wednesday, an amend- 
ment, designed to apply “ pay-as-you-earn ” to all persons 
charged under Schedule E, was strongly pressed by mem- 
bers of all Parties. Sir John, in reply, expressed his sym- 
pathy with the principle of non-discrimination and wisely 
promised to reconsider the scheme before the Bill reaches 
the report stage. He raised no objection on administrative 
grounds. The second criticism is not so much a criticism 
of principle as of arithmetic. The examples given in the 
White Paper, and in a letter to The Times on October 9th 
by Mr A. T. Haynes and Mr R. J. Kirton, show that the 
tax tables in the original scheme do not in fact achieve 
what they are intended to achieve and what the White 
Paper claims they would achieve. Instead of tax deductions 
being “lower in the weeks in which the wages are lower 
and higher in the weeks in which the wages are higher,” 
they often are not proportionate to weekly incomes at 
all. The deduction of substantially different sums on almost 
identical wages in different weeks would cause great irrita- 
tion and perplexity and bring the whole system into dis- 
repute. The absence of the pretended direct correlation 
between tax deductions and wages is a serious defect. 
Fortunately it is a defect which is not inherent in the 
cumulative principle of calculating tax, and it is one that 
can be removed simply by better arithmetic. During the 
second reading of the Bill Mr Assheton, Financial Secretary 
to the Treasury, promised that the tax tables would be 
recast “to eliminate some of this trouble as far as possible. 
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Democratic Planning 


It is refreshing indeed to find an expert planner who 
is anxious to give the people what they want and not what 
the professionals think they ought to have. There are, of 
course, limits to democratic choice in technical matters, 
simply because the ordinary citizen is not technically 
skilled ; the details of world currency arrangements, for 
instance, cannot be decided by majority vote. But the objec- 
tives, even of currency plans, must be decided by the 
citizens ; and in the case of physical planning—that is, the 
design and arrangement of the places in which ordinary 
men and women have to live and work—democratic choice 
should have the deciding voice in the details as well as the 
objectives. The responsibility of town and country planners, 
therefore, is to focus public opinion upon these problems 
in order to marry popular preferences with expert pro- 
grammes. This was the important point made by Mr F. J. 
Osborn, of the Town and Country Planning Association, 
in a recent speech to the Town and Country Planning 
Summer School ; he is worried about the extent to which 
planning programmes and popular preferences have got out 
of step since the bomb damage done in 1940 and I94I 
made rebuilding a matter of common concern and wide- 
spread enthusiasm. Mr Osborn has already made a dis- 
tinctive contribution to town planning principles on the 
economic side, by his demonstration to all kinds of audi- 
ences, including the Barlow Commission, of the inevitable 
economic effects of business congestion in city centres, in 
terms of the choking of traffic, the sprawling of suburbs, 
the waste of time, energy and health, and the destruction 
of amenities. Now, he has turned to the politics of 
planning. 


* 


There is, he argues, an almost universal desire for better 
living conditions, a revolt against squalor and congestion. 
But, he claims, the majority of planners are translating 
this desire into terms that have no reference in the popular 
will and imagination ; they emphasise specialised problems 
of design and lay-out, architectural and other fashions, 
while the mass of the people, with whom they are out of 
touch, remain prepared to accept suburbs, ribbon building 
and long journeys to work, in return for decent houses and 
gardens. In other words, Mr Osborn believes that, in their 
preoccupation with “design,” these planners -have ignored 
the individual home, the house and garden type of dwelling 
that most ordinary families want and need. “I am myself 
a partisan in this matter of aims”; Mr Osborn admits that 
his “ bias ” is against the provision of flats instead of houses 
in order to make “tidy” plans possible, and other planners 
can reply, with undoubted justification, that the rebuilding 
of cities entirely in terms of houses and gardens is an im- 
practicable proposition, But Mr Osborn is surely right in his 
contention that planning must be practical politics, not a 
cult, and that the bias should always be towards what the 
people want—which is, without doubt, houses with gardens, 
wherever possible. 


* * * 


The Catholic Schools 


Further criticism has been made by the Roman 
Catholics about the White Paper proposals for the non- 
provided schools. In an address last Saturday, Dr Downey, 
Archbishop of Liverpool, described them as unjust, as 
Placing a staggering burden upon the Roman Catholic 
community, as asking them to undertake a huge financial 
liability, 

the precise magnitude of which it is impossible to forecast, 


the only certainty being that it is something quite beyond 
our capacity to bear. 


Dr Downey was himself unfair to the Board of Education’s 
Proposals, or he would have admitted that they improve 
the financial position of the non-provided schools con- 
siderably. At present, the churches have to provide the cost 
of all repairs, alterations and improvements to their elemen- 
tary school premises, except repairs which come under the 
heading of fair wear and tear, and are then undertaken by 
the local education authority. The latter also pays the 
teachers’ salaries and is responsible for other items of main- 
tenance. Under Alternative B of the White Paper, which 
was expressly drawn up for the benefit of the Catholic 
community, maintenance charges will continue.to be paid 
by the LEA, and in addition a 50 per cent grant will be 
made from the Exchequer for alterations and improvements, 
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while, as regards repairs, the churches will only have to'be 
responsible for external repairs—and ‘half of these will be 
met by the Exchequer—the LEA paying the cost of indoor 
repairs and repairs to playgrounds and so on. Thus, only 
a small part of the upkeep of the schools will rest on the 
churches, which, however, will continue to appoint their 
own teachers and retain the right to give denominational 
religious instruction. Moreover, these proposals will also 
apply to Catholic secondary schools, which now receive’ a 
per caput direct grant from the Board. It is difficult not'to 
feel that Dr Downey’s prediction of a huge financial 
liability was, in these circumstances, a little misleading, 
particularly as steps are being taken to standardise the 
planning of schools, which should limit “the precise mag- 
nitude ” of the liability. 





* 


It is the case of completely new schools that is, as Dr 
Downey said, really troubling the Catholics, because they 
will have to bear the whole cost of building them. Yet they 
should realise that the financial assistance already given to 
the churches is considered over-generous by a large section 
of the people. If the state were to use the taxpayers’ money 
to make grants or interest-free loans for the building of new 
schools by all the various religious denominations—for it 
could not be restricted to Catholics alone—it would merely 
be perpetuating and aggravating the evils of the dual system 
and would create widespread opposition. Moreover, the 
Catholics so far seem to have been able to borrow ‘the 
money they want for educational purposes from: other 
sources. Between 1903 and 1908, the number of new 
Catholic schools increased by 208, when those belonging 
to other denominations fell by nearly 4,000. 


* * * 


Ukrainian Manganese 


Nikopol, the centre of the Ukrainian manganese dis- 
trict on the west bank of the Dnieper, is 45-55 miles from 
the present battle front between Zaporozhe and Melitopol. 
Before the war this district supplied more than a million 
tons of manganese ore of an average metal content of 
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30 per cent; and roughly one-third of Russia’s total 
manganese output, the biggest in the world, came from the 
Nikopol mines. Manganese is an indispensable ingredient 
in steels that must be particularly resistant to shock and 
wear. For more than two years Germany has been in 
possession of the Nikopol area which was during that time 
far removed from the battlefields ; and there is no doubt 
that special efforts were made to put the mines back into 
working order. In November, 1942, the German press 
reported that a total of 165,000 tons of manganese concen- 
trates containing 48 per cent of metal had already been 
shipped to Germany, that is, roughly a third of the ore 
produced annually before the war. At the end of August 
this year the Deutsche Allgemeine Zeitung stated in general 
terms that an appreciable output had been achieved. On 
the other hand, it was admitted that, because of the destruc- 
tion of the processing plants, output had not reached 
expectations. It seems likely that, under German adminis- 
tration, the Nikopol mines produced only a small part of 
its former output. During the two years total output of 
ore may have amounted, on the basis of the various German 
statements, to some 300,000 tons. Between 1935 and 1938 
Germany imported, on an average, 400,000 tons of man- 
ganese ore a year. Home production: was negligible. In 
other words, Germany secured from Nikopol in two years 
the equivalent of three-quarters of its pre-war annual im- 
ports. Austria and Czechoslovakia produced 200,000 tons of 
ore before the war. If the pre-war output of Roumania, 
Italy, Hungary, Jugoslavia, Bulgaria and Greece is added, 
the pre-war production of Germany and the countries under 
German domination amounted to 300,000 tons of manganese 
ore, again three-quarters of Germany’s pre-war imports. 
Probably production in Slovakia, Austria and Roumania 
has been considerably increased. The likely loss of the 
Nikopol area will throw Germany back on the resources 
available before the attack on Russia. This means consider- 
able fresh difficulties, but -no immediately crippling effect. 


* * * 


Bombs on Ball Bearings 


The Flying Fortress raid on Schweinfurt on Octo- 
ber 14th struck at the heart of German war production. 
Its objective was the destruction of the important ball and 
roller-bearing manufacturing plants of the Kugel Fischer 
AG and of the Vereinigte Kugellagerfabriken AG (which 
includes the Fichtel and Sachs company), the large 
German subsidiary of SKF, Goeteburg, the Swedish 
ball-bearing combine, which is the parent company 
of most of the world’s manufacturing plants. 
Ball-bearings and roller-bearings are vital for every 
moving part of military equipment, such as aeroplanes, 
tanks, guns and armoured vehicles. A serious reduc- 
tion in the supply of ball-bearings would cripple output 
much more effectively and rapidly than the destruction of 
individual aircraft, tank or other munition assembly plants 
which, normally, produce only a comparatively small pro- 
portion of total output. The effect of the raid on Schwein- 
furt depends on the actual damage done to its factories and 
on the proportion of Germany’s total supplies of ball- 
bearings obtained from them. Photographs taken suggested 
that at least half of Schweinfurt’s ball-bearing and roller- 
bearing manufacturing capacity had been destroyed ; and 
later reconnaissance indicated that the damage was even 
more extensive. Last Sunday Brigadier-General Anderson, 
Commander of the United States Eighth Army Air Force, 
Bomber Command, pointed out that all the works had 
stopped work, and that it would take some time to restore 
even “25 per cent of normal productive capacity.” Accord- 
ing to this account, supplies from Schweinfurt have been 
virtually eliminated, at least temporarily. General Anderson 
also said that the Schweinfurt factories contributed “ over 
half of all Germany’s bearings.” This estimate must be 
regarded with some caution, for Germany, like Britain, has 
attempted to reduce the vulnerability of vital productive 
capacity and to ensure continuity of supplies in case of 
damage by decentralisation. The fact that several large 
concerns were domiciled in Schweinfurt does not necessarily 
mean that all their plant was in that town. There are 
factories in other industrial centres whose combined output 
is substantial, but it is impossible to give any precise esti- 
mate of their contribution to total supplies. Schweinfurt 
was the central source of supply, and even if. output else- 
where can be stepped up, it cannot be increased quickly. 
Moreover, it is quite possible that Schweinfurt supplied 
more than half of the bearings used in specific mechanisms, 
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and that its destruction. will seriously affect the manufacture 
of these. Apart from its own supplies, Germany also obtains 
ball-bearings and roller-bearings from Sweden, Switzer- 
land and France. Sweden supplied Germany mainly through 
its subsidiary, and it is doubtful whether direct exports cover 
more than 5 per cent of German needs—though it should 
be added that the type of bearings supplied by Sweden is 
vital to Germany. Switzerland’s contribution is considered 
to be less important than Sweden’s, and that of France has 
been substantially reduced as a result of the damage caused 
last September to a factory in Paris, which apparently pro- 
duced half of the output of France. In sum, while anything 
like a detailed assessment of the effect of last week’s raid 
on Schweinfurt upon German war production is impossible 
at this stage, such evidence as is available suggests that it 
may be very serious indeed. 





x x x 


Producers’ Agreements 


The defence of agreements among producers creating 
de facto monopolies has shifted on to fresh ground. I 
has been argued, in an article in The Times and elsewhere, 
that cartels, international agreements on production and 
prices, are a boon to‘all. Output is stabilised ; costs are 
reduced ; prices are steadied. This can, of course, be so; 
producers can secure enhanced efficiency by working 
together, and the consumer may benefit. The test is whether 
he does or not. The Times’ article argued that “ the more 
stable price level may be lower than the mean of an un- 
regulated curve of high and lower prices.” So, indeed, it 
may be; but is it? There is no case at all for relying upon 
the word or “ conscience ” of monopolists, national or inter- 
national, about their desire to employ their plants fully, and 
so to reduce costs and prices. What is imperatively needed 
is ways and means of putting these aims to the test on the 
community’s behalf. “The higher gain in reduced costs is 
forgotten by critics,” says The Times correspondent ; is it 
also forgotten by the cartel producers? Publicity for all 
cartel agreements, proceedings, production and price 
arrangements is indispensable. In addition, Government 
representatives should be present at their meetings, and 
expert Government bodies should supervise their activities 
and check their prices. The apologists of national mono- 
polies and international cartels now accept these controls 
in principle ; and their offer—made in the heat of argu- 
ment, it is true—should be promptly accepted. 


* * * 


Retailers’ Poll 


In a poll taken by the National Chamber of Trade 
retailers have voted, by four to one, to retain a system of 
licensing for shops after the war. The main reason given is 
that the restriction of numbers this way would be “ prefer- 
able to the chaos and inequity otherwise to be feared” A 
breakdown of the votes reveals one very significant fact: 
while the trade associations voted by six to one for licensing, 
individual retailers supported it by only two to one ; shop- 
keepers have never been so sure as their associations about 
the virtues of restraining trade, ostensibly in their interests. 
The only doubt expressed by established retailers about 
the future of licensing is the dislike of its operation by the 
Government ; it is widely held that local committees of 
retailers should advise in all cases. Plainly, the aim is the 
restraint of shopkeeping, its preservation for present shop- 
keepers, with an exception in favour of admitting ex- 
Service men, an urgent matter which is, however, being used 
to confuse the issue. The issue is, quite simply, that by one 
means or another would-be shopkeepers are going to be 
debarred from business, if the trade has its way. It is an 
under statement to say, as the Chamber suggests, that 
“such a measure of recognition and assistance would also 
involve a measure of control”; and the more directly 
licensing powers are exercised by interested parties, the 
greater and more stringent must the measure of Government 
control be. 


* * x 


Post-War Exports 


After the last war, two reports, one in 1918 and the 
other in 1925, laid stress on the need for state aid in the 
improvement of commercial facilities for British traders 
abroad. The same need will arise when this war ends. The 
first requisite for successful exporting is, of course, efficient 
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manufacture; and skill, enterprise and efficiency are far 
more required than State aid to secure this. But, for the 
next step, selling abroad, some help in strategy and tactics 
is demanded. Mostly, the export problem is discussed in 
defensive terms, with proofs of the necessity of protection 
against foreign competition, fair or unfair. The positive 
technical points made in a recent article in the journal 
Engineering are much more relevant. Even the best and 
cheapest goods cannot be sold abroad unless they are the 
goods that foreigners want. Better Government assistance, 
through the foreign and consular service, in examining 
markets and selecting agents is desirable ; indeed, it would 
be practical wisdom to attach to every Embassy and Consu- 
late a commercial department, staffed by men with practi- 
cal experience to advise manufacturers and traders. Nor 
will it be possible to sell even the goods that foreign pur- 
chasers want if the exporters of other countries can give 
better terms of credit. The Government must be prepared 
to extend credits and take risks in sound business trans- 
actions much more flexibly and freely than in the past. As 
in so many other instances, such a policy will require the 
recruitment and use of quite new kinds of administrators, 
a problem which is examined, for the home Civil Service, 
in an article on page 544. 


* te ® 
Standby Duties 


Last Saturday’s statement by the Ministry of Home 
Security limiting stand-by duties in the Civil Defence ser- 


vices is welcome so far as it goes. But it is doubtful whether . 


it will do much to relieve the strain upon part-time per- 
sonnel, who are already fully occupied in doing their daily 
work. In the first place, it is simply a request to local 
authorities; it will be construed and action taken upon it 
by full-time salaried personnel, whose attitude to the ques- 
tion is very different from that of the part-time unpaid 
volunteer who still does the bulk of the night-time work, 
at least in the wardens’ service. But even if the spirit, as 
well as the letter, of the Ministry’s intentions ‘is carried out, 
there will remain two main grounds of complaint, in both 
of which the local authorities have fallen far short of the 
intentions of the Ministry—although where the fault lies 
is another matter. They are the character of the training 
and the conditions during duty at the post. On the former 
point there is more than ample insistence, extending in 
some cases to threats of prosecution for non-compliance 
(which should not be gratuitously extended to volunteers), 
upon attendance at lectures and exercises, but very little 
attempt to ensure that either the lecture or the exercise 
shall do anything to increase the efficiency of those who 
attend. The supply of good lecturers is limited ; but, even 
if it is assumed that civil defence personnel are incapable 
of absorbing information through the written word, it 
should not be impossible to supply those who have the 
time to lecture with the necessary material to make their 
statements comprehensive, and to attempt some measure of 
codification of the host of disjointed instructions at present 
issued. Conditions at the posts, again, are frequently not 
such as to allow those who are not required to be awake 
to obtain adequate rest, and the practice of keeping one 
watcher awake for every square mile of territory covered, as 
is frequently done in the case of wardens, might well be re- 
considered ; one in every four, or even nine, square miles 
would be equally effective to give a district alert on the rare 
occasions when the sirens fail to provide adequate warning. 


* * * 


The Hereford Case 


Hard on the discussions in the press about the right 
age for magistrates of juvenile courts came the rebuke 
given by the High Court to the juvenile magistrates of 
Hereford. These magistrates had convicted a boy of I1 
of breaking and entering certain premises, stealing goods 
and doing malicious damage and had sentenced him to be 
birched, taken away from his parents and handed over to 
the control of the local education authority until he was 
18 years old. This was a monstrous and stupid sentence 
to impose on an eleven-year-old child, but it was not only 
the terms of the sentence but the manner of the conviction 
that was at fault. In the words of the Lord Chief Justice, 

the action of the justices went far beyond irregularity of 
Procedure and amounted to a, denial of natural justice. . 
€re was not only a neglect of the statutory provisions, but 
a lamentable breach of the principles for the administration of 
the criminal law with which all justices ought to be familiar. 
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Everything was done wrong that could be done wrong... . 

The proceedings were irregular throughout and the conviction 

must be quashed. 
To the discussion on the right age for a magistrate of a 
juvenile court, the Hereford case contributes very little, 
though it is worth noting that all three magistrates con- 
cerned were aged about 60. The gross blunder against 
justice and good sense that they committed is just as likely: 
to have occurred if they had all been ten or more years 
younger. A wise magistrate and a humane magistrate does 
not lose his wisdom and his humanity with his youth, 
provided that his capabilities are unimpaired, and the lesson 
of the Hereford juvenile court bench is not that the 
magistrates ought to have retired when they reached the 
age of 50 or 55, but that they ought never to have been 
appointed at all. 


* 


A further point raised is whether the principle of bring- 
ing children before juvenile courts for all offences, major 
or minor, is having the effect that was intended. Juvenile 
courts were set up, said the Lord Chief Justice in his 
judgment, to secure the welfare of the child. The very 
worthy aim behind them was that an attempt should be 
made to get behind the charges of destructiveness, pilfering 
and so on, to find out the home and social background of 
the young offender, and to treat the case accordingly. But, 
owing to the character of so many juvenile. benches, all 
that is happening is that far more cases are being brought 
to the courts without any advantage accruing to the 
offenders ; in fact, the psychological atmosphere of the 
whole proceedings often leaves the child in a worse state 
than before even if he is discharged or placed on probation. 
If he is so unfortunate as to become a cause célébre, the 
daily press, for its own ends, then makes him a national 
hero and in the warping of his character finishes off what 
the magistrates began. 


* * * 


Workmen’s Compensation 


The Workmen’s Compensation Bill came up for a 
second reading this week. It was first planned to come into 
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If you have wondered how it is that you can still get White 
Horse Whisky from time to time, and how it is that the 
quality and flavour of this famous whisky were never better 
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It was the stocks of maturing whisky, laid down in years 
gone by with a prudenteye on the future, which provided the 
great blend that is White Horse to-day. And our unrelaxing, 
provident care of the whisky still maturing is your assurance 
that this famous Scotch will remain as always — whisky fine 
as a fine liqueur. 
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operation on August 30th, but had to be postponed. The 
Bill is admitted on all sides to be a compromise, and it 
has been accepted by the Trades Union Congress and the 
Labour party in that sense, that is, without prejudice to 
the fundamental reform of the Workmen’s Compensation 
Acts which is so long overdue. Under the terms of the 
Bill, the rate of compensation for single persons is increased 
from 35s. to 40s. a week, at the end of thirteen weeks of 
incapacity ; married men are to receive an increase from 
358: to 40s. from the beginning of incapacity, which will be 
raised to 50s. after thirteen weeks; children’s allowances are 
raised from the present level of 4s. for the first two children 
and 3s. for the others to a uniform rate of 5s. per child ; 
and the minimum in fatal cases is raised from £200 to £300 
and the maximum from £300 to £400. These increases 
would, it is estimated, cost the employers from £16 million 
to £20 million a year. The Bill has been severely criticised 
by. Labour, and in particular by miners’ M.P.s. They con- 
sider that the amounts of the increases are totally inadequate 
and that the proposals are an unjustifiable discrimination 
against the unmarried man. In coalmining, in particular, a 
high proportion of accidents happen to youths of 18-20, 
and over three-quarters of the accidents are of less than 
thirteen weeks’ duration. The miners are also pressing for 
an. increase in the allowance for fatal accidents and for a 
revision of the whole procedure of litigation ; they want to 
substitute a Board for single referees. Compensation was 
one. of the demands raised by the Mineworkers’ Federation 
in their recent memorandum to Major Lloyd George. The 
long-term reform of the Acts will probably give rise to 
equal controversy. Workmen’s compensation was the chief 
point of disagreement between the Beveridge committee and 
the National Council of Labour. The Beveridge proposals 
are certainly more generous than the present rates or those 
proposed under the new Bill. Under the Beveridge scheme 
a single man would get 24s. a week ; a man, wife and two 
children would get 56s. a week during the first 13 weeks, 
and thereafter a disability pension of two-thirds of the man’s 
earnings up to a maximum of 76s. and a minimum of 56s. 
per week. At present a man earning £3 a week and over 
with a wife and two children gets 43s. and, under the new 
Bill, 5os.; after thirteen weeks, they now get 43s. and would 
under the new Bill get 5os., or 60s. in the case of earnings 
of £4 a week and over. Labour’s proposal is 30s. for a 
single man, four weeks instead of thirteen weeks before the 
disability pension is introduced, and 75 per cent instead of 
663 per cent of earnings with a maximum of £5 a week 
and a minimum of £3 a week. 
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Shorter Notes 


Lord Beaverbrook’s report to the Lords on Wednesday 
about last week’s informal Commonwealth Conference on 
civil aviation was encouraging. Complete agreement was 
reached, as it had been earlier by Mr Churchill and 
President Roosevelt, but nothing will be decided until an 
international conference can meet—including, particularly, 
Russia; and “any international air transport authority” 
will be associated with, and responsible to, “ any United 
Nations security organisation which may be established.” 


x 


The third agreement for the provision of Allied sup- 
plies to Russia was signed in London this week. It con- 
tinues the existing arrangements, but for the first time 
Canada is one of the signatories. Hitherto, Canadian sup- 
plies have formed part of the commitments of the United 
Kingdom or the United States, and the recognition of the 
Dominion as a supplier in its own right is a measure of its 
increasing industrial importance. 


* 


In a debate on the Fire Guard Regulations, 1943, this 
week, Mr Herbert Morrison announced that payment for 
fire guard duty is to be standardised. Hitherto, whereas most 
fire guards are paid 3s. subsistence allowance a night, 
some, who entered into agreements with their employers 
before fire guard duty became compulsory, are paid con- 
siderably more, and the existence of different amounts of 
pay among the same body of fire guards has caused a great 
deal of dissatisfaction. From about next April 1st, all fire 
guards will be paid the standard rate of subsistence 
allowance. 


* 


On Wednesday, a meeting of representatives of the 
Governments of Australia, Belgium, Canada, China, 
Czechoslovakia, Greece, India, Luxemburg, the Nether- 
lands, New Zealand, Norway, Poland, South Africa, the 
United Kingdom, the United States and Jugoslavia, and 
of the French Committee of National Liberation, decided 
on final arrangements to set up in London a Commission 
for the Investigation of War Crimes. 


- AMERICAN SURVEY 


The Senate Goes In 


A statement closely resembling the Fulbright Resolu- 
tion has been presented by a sub-committee to the Senate 
Foreign Relations Committee. The operative sentence 
reads: 


It is resolved by the United States Senate that the 
United States, acting its constitutional processes, 
shail join with the free and foreign nations in the establish- 
ment of an international authority with power to prevent 
aggression and to preserve the peace of the world. 


Even those who had hoped for a more forthright endorse- 
ment of the use of force, and deplore the cautious wording, 
agree'that anything more drastic would stand small chance 
of securing a two-thirds majority in the Senate. In its 
present form, Senator Connally has expressed his confidence 
that it will be adopted. Meanwhile, the Senate has set 
machinery in motion for hearings on Lend-Lease before 
the Truman Committee and the Appropriations Committee. 
According to Senator Nye, all funds made available to 
foreign countries will be investigated, whether through 
Lend-Lease or other agencies. The charges which have 
made the greatest impression and probably will be the 
subject. of the hearings appear to be these: that Britain 
has taken credit due to the United States for Lend-Lease 
supplies ; that she has resold Lend-Lease products abroad ; 
that she has accepted under Lend-Lease supplies like 


petroleum which the Empire could provide ; that Britain 
has been reimbursed for some cash purchases, which were 
eventually charged to Lend-Lease ; that there is no guaran- 
tee of access after the war to airfields built abroad by the 
United States; and that, finally, reverse Lend-Lease is 
not all it might be. No doubt if the investigation is full and 
free, the air may be cleared, although it should be said that 
Senator Nye’s participation is no guarantee of freedom 
from bias. That bias is not, unfortunately, confined to Sena- 
tors. The most alarming thing about many of the state- 
ments attributed to the five Senators and to critics of Lend- 
Lease like Senator Ellender is not the specific charges them- 
selves or the hard feelings they cause. It is the way they 
tend to confirm and reflect the suspicion of other countries 
which as yet is endemic in the United States. No matter 
how clearly a charge is shown to rest upon faulty or incom- 
plete information, there are too many Americans who will 
Persist in thinking “no matter about the figures; the 
underlying intuition is right ; no smoke without fire.” 


* * * 


Common Ground 


It is very striking that in their remarks on foreign 
policy last week both Mr Willkie and Mr Sumner Welles 
spoke of the dangers of exclusive alliances, and urged that 
all the material and moral resources of the United States 
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should be bent towards creating a firm understanding 
between the four Great Powers as a nucleus round which 
there can be built a world organisation of all the nations. 
Both saw, as the only alternatives, chaos or a temporary 
balance of power system which would divide the world and 
lead once more to war. Both emphasised that the importance 


.of security from aggression was to provide a basis for the 


expanding economic activity that is the only permanent 
guarantee of peace. Mr Willkie’s address is widely regarded 
as the opening of his election campaign for 1944 ; it followed 
the form of a political platform and dealt largely with the 
future of the Republican Party. Mr Welles, on the other 
hand, was speaking purely on foreign policy to the Foreign 
Policy Association, and he had more scope for developing 
his ideas. Briefly, these were that the “ irreducible mini- 
mum ” which Americans must demand of victory is security 
from future aggression, security for American institutions 
and the development of American resources, In his view, 
this requires that, in the near future, the four Great Powers 
come to a clear-cut agreement covering the task of imme- 
diate post-war policing ; arrangements for the reduction of 
armaments ; a policy of realistic justice for the Axis Powers ; 
an understanding that none would take independent action 
affecting the sovereign rights of any nation without the con- 
currence of the other three ; and, finally, steps towards the 
creation of a universal world organisation in which the 
proposed Four-Power Pact would eventually be merged. 
Mr Welles argued that, without this final step, the securing 
of the confidence and participation of the rest of the world, 
such a Four-Power Alliance stood in danger of becoming a 
Four-Power Dictatorship. Both Mr Welles and Mr Willkie 
made powerful pleas for the Government to make clear its 
belief in these objectives, and to take a bold lead. It is all 
to the good that there should be this pressure, from such 
diverse sources, for a more courageous stand on foreign 
policy than the Administration has yet felt it prudent to 
adopt. To this end, Mr Welles and Mr Willkie make an 
effective team. With his experience, his authority, and his 
unquestioned ability, Mr Welles may yet prove to have 
nearly as profound an influence on shaping foreign policy 
outside of office as he had in. 








x * 





The Darker Side 


There is a darker side to the agreement between 
Mr Willkie and Mr Welles upon the need for a Four-Power 
agreement. It is unlikely: that either would have spoken 
so vigorously had he not been conscious of a dangerous 
trend toward the idea of exclusive or partial alliances. 
Mr Willkie is thought in some quarters to have been 
answering Governor Dewey’s cautious endorsement of a 
continuing Anglo-American military alliance. In the narrow 
view of party politics this may be true ; but he certainly is 
also aware that more unsavoury elements are preparing to 
climb on the band wagon of “collaboration” to divert 
it to their own ends. It is worth noting that the New York 
Daily News, the most influential organ of the isolationist 
press, has recently announced its conversion to the idea of 
a continuing Anglo-American military alliance. In the defi- 
nition of the News, such an alliance would involve common 
action where the safety of both is at stake ; but where the 
United States felt its interests were not involved it could 
go its own way. This is not only a policy of excluding 
Russia, although that is an integral part of it. It is a policy 
of partial insurance for a game of power politics, which 
would rule out any recognition of American responsibility 
for the creation of a free, secure, and prosperous world 
order. It is a policy which is tailor-made for those interests 
which regard the post-war world as America’s oyster. It is 
collaboration for exploitation ; and it is attractive to those 
who wish to retain the maximum of freedom of action 
with the assurance of a friend at hand in case of ‘trouble. 
Happily, there is another school of thought which can be 
counted upon to settle for nothing less than all-out col- 
laboration with all freedom-loving peoples, and it is 
fortunate to have the leadership and encouragement of 
men of Mr Welles’s and Mr Willkie’s calibre. 


* * * 


Coal Deadline 


Last week’s strike in the Alabama and Indiana coal- 
fields was a sharp reminder that this winter’s coal is still 
in jeopardy through the failure to agree upon a new con- 
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tract, and that the deadline—October 31st—is not far off. 
This is the end of the “ truce” fixed by Mr John_L. Lewis 
after the end of the third strike last spring. This last stop- 
page was short-lived, but the credit for that goes to the 
mine-workers’ chief and not to the authority of the Govern- 
ment. Mr Lewis’s message to the miners makes it clear, 
however, that he has retreated no more than the miners 
from his earlier grievances: “ Each mine-worker will again 
sacrifice his personal interest and subordinate his righteously 
outraged feelings and return to work.” The occasion of this 
last stoppage was the return of the mines to private owner- 
ship, according to the provisions of the Smith-Connally 
Act. Mr Lewis agreed to the extension of the truce to the 
end of October, on the assumption that the mines would 
continue to be held by the Government—an escape clause 
which was later explained by the Mine Workers’ Fournal 
to be designed to protect the miners against “ chiselling ” of 
wages and standards by the operators. The calling of the 
strike—unauthorised as it was—cannot have been entirely 
unwelcome to the mine-workers’ leadership. It heightens 
the pressure on the War Labour Board to publish its 
decision on the Illinois contract, and to make its findings 
favourable. The contract provides for an average increase 
of $2 a day, on the grounds of a longer working day ; and 
it includes payment for time spent in underground travel— 
the “portal to portal” pay which the War Labour Board 
has already declared impossible to accept because “ it con- 
stitutes a hidden wage increase.” To become operative, the 
contract must secure the approval of the Office of Price 
Administration, as well as that of WLB, as it will necessi- 
tate a rise in the price of coal. Approval would be a bitter 
pill for the WLB to swallow, and it might increase the rest- 
lessness over wages which is already noticeable elsewhere. 
But Lewis is in a strong position. He has chosen his time 
well: because of the difficulty of storage, the onset of 
winter is the traditionally favourable moment for negotia- 
ting a new contract. He has followed his old trick of get- 
ting the consent of the relatively well-placed mid-western 
operators as a means of forcing the southern operators into 
line. It will tax the ingenuity and courage of the Adminis- 
tration to reconcile justice to the miners and coal for the 
war with the demands of the anti-inflation programme. 
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THE WORLD OVERSEAS 


October 23, 1943 








Algerian Rehearsal 


con the guarded recognition of the French Committee 

of National Liberation by the Allied Governments 
Algiers has had the taste of sovereignty. The capital of 
North Africa has become the temporary capital of France, 
the seat of an authority that grows more ‘and more real 
with every day. At first, there was.a sense of emotional 
‘ exhilaration and enthusiasm which tended to hide the 
hard issues of very difficult realities. By now, the emotional 
mist has been nearly dispelled; the first spontaneous 
hailing of La France Combattante and its leader is 
over; and the minds of the Committee, as well as of 
the people in the overcrowded towns of the North African 
coast, have turned rather more closely towards the very 
concrete economic and political tasks with which they 
are confronted. 


Corsican Stepping Stone 


The liberation of Corsica was received with justified joy. 
The distance between Overseas and Metropolitan France 
has been shortened. But the situation in Corsica on the 
morrow of its liberation—the difficult food position and 
the political complications—has served .as a reminder that 
the process of liberation of France will leave only very 
little time for holiday-making, and that the grey background 
of a land devastated and impoverished by hostilities and 
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enemy occupation will not be the most fertile soil for super- 
ficial mystiques and personal cults. 


Food for the People 

In North Africa itself the most important problem is still 
food. In normal conditions, North Africa used to provide 
a considerable export surplus of foodstuffs. Under Vichy, 
this food surplus helped Metropolitan France to cover 
part of the deficits caused by German requisitioning. In 
theory, North Africa ought now to be able to feed its own 
population. The Allied armies should not have caused any 
crippling drain on the country’s resources, since, accord- 
ing to all statements, they rely on their own imported 
supplies. True, the output of local agriculture in the current 
year must have been below normal, because of the call-up 
and the shortage of labour, and because agricultural 
machinery and tools have not been renovated for a long 
time. Tunisian farming may not have recovered from the 
effects of fighting. 

Even so, there seems to be general consent in North 
Africa that the grave food position is not due to the decline 
in production, but to maldistribution. This has partly been 
caused by the dilapidation of civilian transport. The lorries 
of the farmers have not been repaired or renewed for some 
years ; the railways have to give priority to military traffic. 
Civilian goods traffic would normally require a turnover 
of a thousand trucks a day, and the number of trucks 
available is 350-400. The position has partly been relieved 
by the detailing of military lorries for the transport of food. 
It seems, however, that the main cause of the insufficient 
supply of agricultural produce lies in the fact that the pro- 
ducers’ demand for industrial goods is unsatisfied, a diffi- 
culty which cannot be overcome quickly. 

In the meantime the black markets are flourishing—to 
quote the description of a French correspondent, “even 
more than they did under Vichy.” People have to resort to 
the black market if they want to maintain a normal stan- 
dard of living; “and one only wonders how people with 
low wages make ends meet.” The economic agencies 
of the Committee of Liberation pass resolution after resolu- 
tion about the need to combat the black markets ; in prac- 
tice, the matter does not seem to have gone beyond this 
stage. Nor does the political atmosphere favour an improve- 
ment. The press is not free to discuss the food position 
frankly or to reveal civilian malpractices or the inefficiency 
of the Administration. 

Against this background the far-reaching plans made by 
some members of the Committee have a touch of economic 
escapism. Some days ago the Commissioner of Labour, 


M. Tixier, outlined a broad programme of nationalisation | 


for all the key industries of France. It does not seem likely, 
however, that M. Tixier’s exposé has the official support 
of the Committee of Liberation as a whole—though it did 
seem to reflect pretty accurately the radicalism of the trade 
union audience to which M. Tixier was speaking. 


The Franc 


Another economic issue, the exchange rate between the 
franc and the pound, has recently been discussed by 
M. Istel, the French delegate to the inter-Allied negotia- 
tions on currency. M. Istel has argued that the wartime 
decline in the purchasing power of the franc has not beer 
substantially greater than the similar decline in the pur- 
chasing power of the pound; and that at its 1939 rate 
(176 francs to the pound) the franc was an under-valued 
currency. M. Istel did not make clear the purpose of his 
statement. He neither mentioned any suggestion about any 
further devaluation of the franc, to which his statement 
might have conceivably been a rejoinder, nor did he him- 
self suggest any revaluation of the franc. But it is obvious 
that, with the food position, the currency problem is 4 
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major preoccupation at Algiers; and both problems are 
likely to be discussed by M. Monnet in the course of his 
present visit to Washington. 


The Political Issues 


The political issues on which public interest has 
recently centred have been the proposed reshuffle of the 
Committee of Liberation and the recently announced crea- 
tion of a Consultative Assembly. The outstanding feature 
of the present position is that, after a period of eclipse, the 
political parties are now reasserting themselves in France as 
well as in North Africa. There seems to be less and less 
ground to expect that General de Gaulle’s organisation will 
really be able to substitute itself for the old party system. 
True, Fighting France is the leading organisation of resist- 
ance in France itself, and, as such, it is recognised by most 
political movements. But there are many indications that 
these movements are not prepared to abdicate in favour of 
Fighting France—though they are anxious to secure close 
collaboration with it. The Socialists in France made their 
attitude clear some time ago. A similar line has now been 
taken by the Radicals, whose representative, M. Marc 
Rucart, has arrived in Algiers. M. Rucart was one of the 
foremost leaders of the Radicals before the war, and he 
played an important part in rebuilding the party in 
Underground France. His arrival at Algiers fills what was 
until recently a very important gap in the political set up 
there, for he speaks with the full authority of the great and 
influential movement which was the main element in the 
history of French parliamentary democracy. 

The Communist Party, too, has pledged its full support 
to the Committee of Liberation, after the ban on its activi- 
ties was raised on June 25th. At the same time it has been 
critical of the political ambitions of Gaullisme. The balance 
of political forces in North Africa has undoubtedly been 
somewhat distorted by the chance preponderance of the 
Communist Party on the spot. While the other political 
groups have their “ general staffs” and parliamentarians in 
France itself, the CP has benefited from the fact that its 
leaders and deputies, imprisoned by Daladier and later 
transferred to Algiers, have now been freed. The leading 
Communist group, consisting of 27 deputies, has now 
been strengthened by the arrival of André Marty from 
Moscow. This gives the Communists relatively more weight 
and influence in North Africa than they would have 
obtained in conditions in which all political tendencies 
enjoyed an equal start. 


Democracy and De Gaulle 


However incomplete or accidental the representation of 
the political parties in North Africa may be, the mere fact 
of their presence is beginning to tell. Some reshuffle of 
the Committee of National Liberation which would leave 
more scope for general political activities is envisaged. At 
the same time, the decree of the Consultative Assembly 
of September 23rd provide for mixed representation of 
the political movements and of the Gaullist organisations 
of resistance. The decree caused a great deal of well- 
justified criticism. The functions of the Assembly are to be 
only advisory ; the responsibility of the Committee to the 
Assembly has been conceived in a somewhat Pickwickian 
manner ; the duration of the sessions and the right of the 
deputies to question and control the Commissars are 
elaborately restricted. Paradoxically enough, an Executive, 
which itself cannot claim any normal, constitutional origin, 
denies to its own quasi-parliamentary body the right of 
effective control, on the ground that that body has not been 
elected in a constitutional manner. 

There can be no doubt that General de Gaulle has not 
yet gone even half-way towards meeting the demand for 
more representative and responsible Government. Yet, 
It is clear that this demand has not been altogether ineffec- 
tive ; and the fact that the Consultative Assembly is only 
a half-measure is not only due to the tendency towards 
personal rule, but also to the fact that democratic counter- 
Pressure is still inadequate. The reassertion of the political 
forces of French democracy is still in an early stage. 

The same situation is reflected in the strange contrast 
between the freedom of speech and assembly which is now 
Teported to prevail at Algiers and the denial of freedom to 
the press. In the extraordinary duel between democracy 
and a personal mystique—a duel which accompanies the 
wider Struggle for the liberation of France—democracy is 
slowly regaining ground. Whether it will be able to con- 
Solidate and extend its gains will depend entirely on its 
©wn self-confidence and courage. 
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Eire’s Post-War Economy 


[FROM OUR DUBLIN CORRESPONDENT] 


October 4th 


THE post-war economic policy of Eire is doubtless receiv- 
ing attention in official quarters, although no public signs 
of that attention are very evident. The problems that will 
need solution may be exceedingly difficult, and may demand 
a revision of accepted standards along totally novel lines. 
For example, it is by no means certain to what extent Irish 
agriculture will retain its old status as a great exporting 
industry. It is generally agreed that Great Britain will 
maintain agricultural production at some level higher than 
before the war, and there will be eager and intense competi- 
tion for the reduced British imports by agricultural countries 
all over the world. Eire is, relatively to some of these com- 
petitors, a closely settled country of small farms, and there- 
fore a high cost producer. Its export of many commodities 
has been maintained only by means of subsidies. The one 
farm product that can defy all competition is store cattle. 
This is, however, a product of extensive farming, and Irish 
agricultural policy after the war will almost certainly aim 
at more intensive farming in the interest of giving employ- 
ment to a growing population, and possibly to numbers of 
returned emigrants. All recent experience indicates that the 
‘interest of the export trade will be regarded as secondary 
to that of providing employment. 

It is not suggested, of course, that Irish agricultural ex- 
ports will not continue. Their continuance is absolutely 
necessary, and must be encouraged by every measure of 
research and education that can be devised. What is sug- 
gested is that it may become essential to discover new 
varieties of exports to supplement agricultural exports in 
paying for future imports. The only invisible export which 
might be expanded is the tourist industry. The question 
arises—and it certainly is easier to ask than to answer— 
whether some new exporting manufacturing industries 
could not be established. Eire is not the only agricultural 
country faced with this problem to-day. 

The problem of providing employment for the population 
which is in excess of that necessary for agricultural pro- 
duction has hitherto been solved in two ways. The first 
way has been emigration, which wedded Irish labour to 
capital abroad. Emigration is not likely to be maintained 
at its present level after the war, and, in any event, it is 
devitalising and undesirable. The second way has been the 
protection of a large range.of secondary industries. It is 
unquestionable that these industries have provided much 
employment. From the point of view, however, of helping 
to preserve equilibrium in the balance of payments, they 
have proved disappointing. The depression which they 
have experienced during the war demonstrates the extent 
to which they depend upon imports. These industries have 
been encouraged at, in some cases, much cost, and there is 
no question of their being abandoned or relinquished. But 
the time has surely come when the most searching investi- 
gation should be made into the possibility of establishing 
other industries specially adapted for export. Several such 
industries were built up in Ireland during the nineteenth 
century. Irish ships, linen, poplin, spirits, stout, biscuits, 
mineral waters and other goods had a world market, and 
there does not seem to be any reason why similar high-grade 
specialities should not be developed in future. One result 
of the growth of such specialised industrial exports would 
be a diversification of external markets with the capacity to 
acquire directly non-sterling currencies. Irish agricultural 
exports have access to no market except the British, and 
command no foreign currencies except sterling, with which 
Eire is already abundantly supplied. An increase of direct 
foreign trade would enable Irish importers to bypass any 
British exchange control retained after the war. The problem 
of the international provision of capital will not be easy of 
solution, but in the case of Eire no such problem exists. 
Apart from large holdings of external assets held before the 
war, Eire has built up large reserves of sterling in the last 
four years. When imports are available again, it will be a 
matter of the greatest urgency to ensure that these reserves 
are wisely and productively employed and not merely 
frittered away in bridging over a continuing, and possibly 
an increasing, adverse balance of payments. Those Irish 
economists who have been sceptical regarding the wisdom of 
“repatriating ” Irish capital invested abroad have never 
questioned the propriety of using such reserves to develop 
truly productive enterprises at home. The development of 
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specialised exporting industries would involve considerable 
expenditure on research, education and marketing. 

But such expenditure would, it is to be hoped, ultimately 
result in activity which would be truly productive, in the 
sense that it would increase the national income without 
exerting an adverse pressure either on the Budget or the 
balance of payments. It should be borne in mind that 
among the comparative advantages that Eire enjoys should 
be reckoned a potential capacity for great technical efficiency 
and abundant supplies of cheap capital. Among its com- 
parative disadvantages should be included high wages, 
modelled on British standards, and a relatively narrow 
range of raw materials. 


Letter to the Editor 


Local Government Reform 


TO THE EDITOR OF THE ECONOMIST 


Sir,—The reaction of any responsible person connected 
with municipal authorities to the suggestions contained in 
The Economist’s articles on Local Government Finance on 
September 25th and October 2nd will be at least definite. 

Those of us in the large local authorities simply will not 
have regional government at any price, unless we our- 
selves form and control those regions locally and without 
any such fifth wheels added to the administrative coach as 
regional commissioners. We have had too much experience 
of the utter incapacity, the complete lack of knowledge 
and the general inefficiency displayed by regional authorities 
to think otherwise. We will not only resist, but we will 
definitely sabotage any attempt to impose control from 
above on us after the war. Your statement, therefore, that 
a regional solution can hardly be attempted is sound. 

Failing regional control, however, you suggest that the 
local authorities should have imposed on them more direct 
control .by the Central Government. In the name of 
commonsense, why? 

The average local government official in a big munici- 
pality is far more competent than the civil servant from 
Whitehall supposed to supervise him. He ought to be. 
Local authorities pay higher salaries than Whitehall. They 
attract better brains, and in addition to attracting better 
brains, the man on the spot knows more about local 
problems. Local government staffs are usually permanent, 2s 
against the “general post” method of staffing the local 
administration of Government departments. Any suggestion, 
therefore, that the larger local authorities will tolerate any 
further curtailment of their powers can be dismissed at once. 

It is not just a question of retaining powers in the hands 
of existing authorities. If it could be demonstrated that a 
change would result in better government, the case would 
be unanswerable. Wartime controls, however, have demon- 
‘strated that they do not result in better government, but 
in much worse government, far more inefficient and costly. 

Take the Fire Services as an example. Mr Herbert 
Morrison has never dared to give the comparative cost of 
administering the National Fire Services against the old 
local government fire services. Figures at a recent con- 
ference of municipal authorities showed that the cost under 
the Government as against that under local authorities has 
increased many times over. 

There is a strong case for local government reform, but 
in the direction of increasing the powers of the local autho- 
rities, not of curtailing them. 

We have endured the sheer, utter, stupid incompetence 
of the Regions and of Whitehall because there is a war on. 
As far as the local authorities are concerned, we 
know our own minds. We will not tolerate undemocratic 
control, either from Whitehall or the Regions, and anyone 
suggesting it is asking for trouble. 

NorMaN TIPTAFT. 

City of Birmingham. 
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Germany at War 


Speer’ s War Economy 


y= Minister Todt the material basis of Germany’s 
war effort was expanded by territorial conquests. The 
war economy was fed, in addition to home resources, by 
booty from occupied countries, and foreign labour supplies 
seemed almost without limit. This gave flexibility to 
totalitarian organisation. Dr Todt’s successor, the youthful 
Albert Speer, an architect by profession, came on the 
scene immediately after the first winter reverse in Russia. 
In February, 1942, Speer could not know that his task 
was going to be a ceaseless struggle to maintain war pro- 
duction on an inexorably contracting material basis. By 
setting up an Armament Council he tried to achieve the 
greatest possible concentration of industries in the shortest 
possible time for a knock-out blow against Russia. There 
was no knock-out blow, and Speer was forced to realise 
that from then on all his assets were wasting. 

The German economic situation, as it developed during 
the winter of 1942 to the summer of 1943, called for great 
mobility and flexibility in production because of the 
worsening military situation and the sustained Allied bomb- 
ing attacks on Germany and German-occupied countries. In 
addition the husbanding of manpower and material re- 
sources became imperative. Organisation was in itself no 
solution. In the autumn and winter of 1942-43 Germany’s 
war economy suffered more than ever from over-organisa- 
tion. Flexibility had vanished after the initiative of em- 
ployers and workers had been dangerously clogged by 
endless rules, regulations and bodies and by a bureaucracy 
grown out of all proportion, even in a totalitarian country. 

Speer concentrated the manufacture of weapons and 
munitions in the most efficient factories, which he placed 
under purely technical control. Events culminated in 
Speer acquiring virtual control over all war industry. 
He was appointed Minister for Weapons and War Pro- 
duction, and the system of purely technical control is being 
extended from the war industry proper to all industry. The 
Speer committees, formerly confined to armament and 
munition factories, are being set up in other industries. A 
committee has already been formed for the building 
industry. The district chambers and industrial federations 
have lost, or are losing, any practical economic importance. 
They simply provide a framework for the compulsory 
organisation of employers, who are now in the same 
position as the workers occupy in the Labour Front. 


Nazi Technocracy 


The advance of the Speer committees is first explained 
as the logical transformation of the policy of “steering ” 
the economy into a system of central planning. At the 
same time it is almost plaintively repeated that the Speer 
committees are a wartime institution that will disappear 
at the end of the war. Before Speer’s phenomenal rise, 
Nazis were emiphatic in the belief that their totalitarian 
economy was organised in such a way that its main prin- 
ciples served peace and war needs equally well. What has 
happened in Germany is not the result of personal or other 
conflicts between Speer and Funk. It cannot even be said 
that Speer wields supreme powers. These changes, forced by 
events, are being done in the name of Speer. He formed his 
ideas about economic organisation under the Nazi regime, 
and displays the supreme contempt of the Nazi totali- 
tarian bureaucrat against employer and worker alike. He 
1s a technocrat, and believes that technocratic principles 
must be decisive, in a Nazi context. Direct political control 
over human factors in the economy is growing. The 
district chambers, for example, are under the immediate 
political control of district advisers, who must be members 
of the Nazi party, and work with a steadily growing staff 
of local and district representatives. At the top is the Nazi 
Party Chancellery under Bormann. 

Speer himself works in collaboration with representatives 
of the Wehrmacht and leading industrialists. His Armament 
Council is made up of seven generals and eight leading in- 
dustrialists. The Central Planning Department,,an offshoot 
of Goering’s Economic General Council, has come into 
sudden prominence. These organisations are more 


powerful than any of the individuals directing them, and 
Speer’s new prominence is the result of a process in plan- 
ning and control. It began long before the war with the 
allocation of raw materials, The industrial federations then 
collaborated in this task; the use of scarce materials was pro- 
hibited, but factory managers were still free to find the best 
method of production within these restrictions. Now the 
Central Planning Department, with its infinite variety of 
subsidiary bodies, plans the finished articles and the methods 
of production down to the smallest details. The factory man- 
ager is told which materials he must use, and is ordered to 
employ manufacturing processes which have been worked 
out by Speer’s controlling engineers. It is an extraordinarily 
laborious method of control. Stoppages, breakdowns and 
miscarriage of orders and material are frequent. To counter- 
balance this “ shock methods ” are used. Speer’s committees 
work with highly mobile engineers, working staffs and 
special detachments, who can take over whole factories. 
Where they appear urgent work ordered by the Wehrmacht, 
approved by the Armament Council, and distributed by 
“order steering departments” is done to the disadvantage 
of all other work in this particular factory, or even in a 
whole branch of industry. 

Speer’s methods cannot be used in all industries. They 
are mainly confined to manufacturing. This explains why 
there is still a great variety of controls of both the old and 
new type. At the top, centralisation has been carried a step 
forward. The Wehrmacht is no longer supreme in placing 
orders. Army and Navy orders are finally approved by 
Speer’s Armament Council, on which the prominent pre-war 
Wehrwirtschafts-Generals have a seat. Only the Luftwaffe 
has maintained some independence for its supply services. In 
industry as a whole the distinction between armament works 
and civilian works has gone. Technocratic principles have 
become supreme, which although wasteful in the extreme 
still ensure the manufacture of a considerable volume of 
weapons, munitions and military equipment. 


Vitamins in chocolate 
for liberated Europe 


The British Government, having examined 


all the ways in which sufficient vitamins could 
be provided to the under-nourished children 
of liberated Europe, have arrived at the con- 
clusion — as Rowntrees did in 1938— that 
chocolate offers one of the best vehicles for 
carrying added vitamins. In chocolate, the 
vitamins retain practically all their potency. 

Before the war, Rowntrees pioneered the 
addition of vitamins to cocoa and chocolate. 
Their dbject was to enhance the protective 
value of these already highly nutritious foods. 

Today, when the Allied Governments are 
faced with the enormous problem of re- 
habilitating each occupied territory as it is 
freed, Rowntree’s experience of fortifying 
cocoa and chocolate with vitamins on a large 
scale is proving of great value. When the war 
is won, this experience will again be used for 
the benefit of the British public. 
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Experiment in Price Control 


po control, at every stage from raw materials to 

finished goods, civilian as well as munitions, has 
played a crucial part in war economy. It has had three 
different purposes: to assist in the restraint of inflationary 
processes ; to facilitate the fair distribution of necessities ; 
and to prevent undue profits from being made by manu- 
facturers and traders. Applied to every conceivable kind of 
commodity, from the costing of munitions to the limitation 
of retail margins, price control has assumed a great variety 
of forms, including the stabilisation of the cost of living 
by direct Government subsidies to hold down the prices of 
particular foodstuffs. One of the most ambitious 
schemes yet devised for the control of the manufacture 
of consumers’ goods is the Wool Yarn and Cloth (Maximum 
Prices and Charges) Order which came into force on Sep- 
tember 6th. It provides for the control of prices of almost 
the whole of the output of the wool textile industry, 
including non-utility as well as utility cloth. The significance 
of the scheme goes beyond the industry concerned, for it 
illustrates the whole range of problems to be solved by price 
control. 

In the case of standardised articles, such as many raw 
materials and foodstuffs, the control of prices presents no 
insuperable difficulties. The problem becomes easier still 
when the Government decides to acquire all available 
stocks ; it is simply—or perhaps not so simply—one of 
adding arbitrary margins for distributors. But when it comes 
to articles, such as cloth, which cannot be standardised and, 
hence, not clearly defined, the task of fixing maximum 
prices becomes complex. The price controller must take 
account of a multiplicity of similar but different products, 
of variation in methods and costs of production between 
one manufacturer and another, and in technical and working 
conditions between one district and another. Especially, he 
must make sure that the methods of control he applies do 
not have the effect of causing the goods to be produced 
in the wrong proportions. 

In the worsted yarn spinning section, exceptionally, con- 
ditions were found to make possible the use of a method 
of fixing maximum prices analogous to that employed in 
the control of many raw materials and foods. Wool is 
strictly controlled by the Government and released at fixed 
prices to the trade; the number of types of worsted yarn, 
though large, is limited ; worsted spinning is a fairly homo- 
geneous industry in which the processes and costs of manu- 
facture do not differ greatly from one producer to another. 
In fact the Wool Yarn and Cloth (Maximum Prices and 
Charges) Order has defined and fixed specific maximum 
prices for every type and count of worsted yarn, such as 
white botany yarn on “cheese,” coloured botany yarn on 
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“cheese,” white crossbred yarn on “cheese,” mule-spun 
botany yarn, and so on. 

For the control of prices in the other sections of the trade, 
the Board of Trade has decided to use a blend of the 
“ standstill ” principle, by which maximum prices are fixed 
by reference to those charged on a given date, and the 
“cost plus” method, by which they are based on cost of 
production plus an agreed profit. Experience has shown that, 
almost always, neither of the two methods is satisfactory if 
used singly. The “ standstill ” method can only be employed 
effectively where all the elements entering into the final 
price, including the volume of turnover, are also fixed, and 
when the final product remains unchanged in quality. The 
performance of services, for example, is often standardised 
and is capable of treatment by the “standstill” method. 
Thus, in the new Order the maximum price for the per- 
formance of certain services, including commission woollen 
spinning, is fixed at the level of June 30, 1942; this price 
is subject to an increase—12} per cent in the case of com- 
mission woollen spinning—which takes account of the rise 
in the cost of coal and other materials, and of the decline 
in turnover. For woollen spinners, other than commission 
spinners, and for the weaving section of the industry a 
blend of “standstill” and “cost plus” methods is employed. 
There is a separate scheme for each of the half-dozen 
different categories of weaver, taking account of differing 
circumstances. Broadly, maximum prices have been fixed 
by aggregating these four items: raw materials cost ; con- 
version costs ; amounts paid to other persons for services 
rendered ; a profit calculated as a percentage of the sum 
total of the first three items. The raw materials of the 
spinning industry are controlled and fixed in price by the 
Ministry of Supply ; these are tops for the worsted section 
and tops, together with a multitude of miscellaneous 
materials from which fibres can be recovered, for the woollen 
section. The price of yarn, the raw material of the weaving 
industry, is controlled by the Order itself. 

The formula for calculating conversion costs is in many 
respects the most interesting. On the one hand, the woollen 
spinner or the cloth weaver has to assume that his factory 
is working at a given rate of capacity for the purpose of 
meeting his overhead expenses. The given rate of capacity 
varies between the different sections of the industry, but 
within each section every manufacturer, whatever his actual 
rate of operation, has to cost on the basis of the rate fixed 
by the Order. On the other hand, by applying the “ stand- 
still” principle an upper limit has been put to conversion 
charges ; these must not exceed by more than a fixed per- 
centage the cost that would have been incurred in carrying 
out the same process on June 30, 1942, at a given rate of 
operation. In other words, the manufacturer may calculate 
his costs either on the basis of his current cost, assuming 
a given rate of activity, or on the basis of costs at the end 
of June, 1942, also on an assumed but different rate of 
activity, plus a percentage on such cost, whichever is the 
smaller. 

The third item in costs—the amount paid to other persons 
for work done on commission—is controlled by the Order, 
either by the “ standstill ” method, outlined above, or by 
the combination of the “standstill” and “cost plus” 
methods here described. The last item in costs—the profit— 
is equivalent to a percentage of the sum total of the first 
three items ; this percentage is fixed for each section of the 
trade, ranging from 4} per cent in some sections to 6} per 
cent in others. ; 

The scheme, which has been devised by the Central Price 
Regulation Committee, is .certainly ingenious. It is a 
courageous attempt to go beyond the fixing of wholesale 
and retail margins and to extend price control right back 
to the process of manufacture. It has yet to be seen how 1 
will work out in practice. It attempts to prevent price 
inflation at each successive stage of production, and, if 
successful, could be adopted for a whole range of other 
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industries, But, in its present form, it is designed, quite 
rightly, for the scarcity conditions of wartime, when the 
prevention of inflation may be more important than the 
reductions in cost that might be secured by other methods. 
Its relevance to “ efficiency auditing” in peacetime condi- 
tions is not less certain. After the war, once the period of 
scarcity has passed—which may not be for some considerable 
time—the emphasis should properly be on securing reduc- 
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tions in real costs. Competition is still much the most 
effective device for bringing about such reductions and, 
when it can fairly and genuinely be restored, the need for 
price-control schemes of this kind will go. But when 
effective competition cannot usefully be restored some form 
of price checking will have to be evolved ; and this experi- 
ment in controlling the cost of wool textiles on the basis 
of costing and plant activity may be of considerable value. 


~ Business Notes 


Lord McGowan on Chemicals 


As reported by The Engineer, Lord McGowan, chair- 
man of Imperial Chemical Industries, Limited, has defined 
the conditions in which the chemical industry should be 
allowed to carry on its business, In an address on the future 
of the industry on October 12th, he said: — 

If the chemical industry is to discharge its responsibility 
as one of the great servants of the community, it must be 
granted the opportunity to earn, in the face of all fair 
competition at home and abroad, enough to reward its 
workers adequately, to apply adequate funds to research and 
development, to provide the public with the best article at 
the right price, and to yield a fair return to the shareholders 
who had adventured their money in it. 


To a large extent ICI is the British chemical industry, and 
Lord McGowan’s statement is a definition of the condi- 
tions in which his combine should be allowed to do busi- 
ness. Competition in many fields of the British chemical 
market has been largely eliminated by the emergence of ICI 
and by tariffs on imports ; and competition on the inter- 
national markets has been reduced to a minimum by cartel 
agreements. The concentration of production is, of course, 
a tendency inherent in the development of modern industry 
and, provided the economies of large-scale production are 
not negatived by the inefficiency bred by security of markets, 
it can be welcomed. The chemical industry is in many re- 
spects a young industry, which requires for its full develop- 
ment a spirit of enterprise and initiative not usually asso- 
cated with monopolies. This does not mean that ICI has 
been unenterprising since its formation, but it does empha- 
sise the dangers of monopoly, and of a blank cheque from 
the community to enable ICI to enjoy a position of privilege. 
Lord McGowan, like the Parliamentary and Scientific Com- 
mittee in its latest report, emphasised the need for research, 
and for the maintenance of “the maximum flow of inven- 
tions.” But he went on to say that, in his view, remedies for 
the abuse of patents had been provided on an “ample scale 
in the Patents Act. He was not aware of abuses which had 
not been foreseen, but if any made their appearance, the 
remedy was to obtain an extension of existing safeguards, 
and not to seek revolutionary changes which would do “ far 
more harm than good.” Lord McGowan’s address, obviously, 
_is a plea for the maintenance of the status quo in the 
organisation of the British chemical industry, that is to say, 
of the privileged position attained by ICI. He evidently 
believés that ICI is generating sufficient driving power 
“within ” to deserve such a position in the Birtish chemical 
industry. 


* * * 


The Future of Coal 


In an interesting address on the future of coal in this 
country on October 18th, Mr J. P. Bennett, Director of the 
British Coal Utilisation Research Association, made this 
statement : — : 

We may expect to see coal regarded as a high-value 

product pM gM much smaller quantities than at present, 
but used to greater advantage and sold at a higher price. 
The effect of scientific research will be to improve the earnings 
of miners, and to make the coal industry far more attractive 
to young men as a Career. 


Mr Bennett’s forecast is soundly based in the sense that 
there is immense scope for technical progress. ‘The utilisa- 
tion of coal as a source of energy and its scientific treatment 
as a chemical compound are still at an early stage. He gave 
impressive details of recent progress in combustion research 
which holds out great promise, adding the comment of the 
Deputy-Director of the US Bureau of Mines that in solid 
fuel combustion research Great Britain was “years ahead 

of anything done in America. A one per cent increase in the 


efficiency of utilising coal over the present average of 
about 30 per cent would save more than five million tons 
of coal a year in this country. But if Mr Bennett was 
optimistic about the technical possibilities in the utilisation 
of coal, Lord McGowan, of ICI, a large consumer of coal, 
expressed anxiety about the rise in the cost of producing 
coal, amounting to no less than 70 per cent during the past 
six years. He made the astonishing statement that pithead 
prices in the United States were lower than in this country 
by the equivalent of ros. a ton, that is by an amount little 
less than the pre-war cost of coal at the pit in this country. 
Yet the wages of coal miners in the United States are 
appreciably higher than in this country. Lord McGowan’s 
Statement once more emphasises the pressing need of tech- 
nical reorganisation in the British coal-mining industry, not 
merely to meet wartime needs, but also to prevent the coal- 
consuming industries from being handicapped after the war 
by a high price of coal. 


* * * 


Research and Industry 


The Parliamentary and Scientific Committee has done 
valuable work in advancing the co-ordination of scientific 
research at all levels and its application to practical war 
problems. Recently it has turned its attention to the role of 
science in post-war reconstruction. The Committee issued 
a valuable memorandum on coal utilisation in July, and 
has now produced a report on “ Scientific research and the 
universities in post-war Britain,” which argues the case for 
the encouragement and expansion of scientific research 
after the war. The report is a timely reminder that this 
country’s future industrial position depends largely on its. 
ability to apply science and technique in production. 
Britain, as has often been said, spends only one-tenth as. 
much on scientific research as the USA and very much less 
than Russia. The Parliamentary Committee concludes that 
“we should certainly look forward to spending at least ten 
times as much annually after the war if we are to provide 
the basis without which neither our agriculture nor our 
industry can effectively meet the needs of the future.” 
This applies equally to fundamental research, hitherto left 
to the generosity of private benefactors ; to agricultural 
research, otherwise “the cost of the protection that will be 
necessary to make British farming pay may prove un- 
acceptable”; to industrial research, at present almost 
entirely financed by private firms, and to university 
research. The Committee emphasises that the first need is 
for an expansion of scientific personnel, through the univer- 
sities and technical institutions. It estimates that a capital 
sum of £10 million for university buildings and equip- 
ment would be necessary during the first five post-war years, 
and recommends that the annual Treasury grant to the 
universities of £2,250,000 should be increased to £6,000,000: 
or £7,000,000. At the same time it hopes that, in addition 
to developing graduate and post-graduate work, the recom- 
mendations of the Norwood Committee that “ natural 
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science should find a place in the education of all pupils ” 
and that steps should be taken to increase the supply of 
science teachers, will be adopted. It recommends that 
scientific workers should be given high priority’ in de- 
mobilisation—it would be interesting to see how this can 
bé squared with the principle of “first in, first out.” The 
report, which is being presented to the Ministers concerned 
with demobilisation, post-war planning and educational 
reform, concludes that expenditure on the scale suggested 
“should be an essential investment of high priority in the 
post-war world, yielding in the long term a much higher 
return than in any alternative field.” But it is not only the 
scale of expenditure that matters; it is equally important 
that money should be spent wisely to yield the best results. 


x x * 


Big Money Turnover 


The turnover of credit in the money market continues 
to be high, and is providing a severe test of the authorities’ 
technique for maintaining an even keel in the day-to-day 
credit position. Last week’s Government expenditure ap- 
peared in the Exchequer returns at £99,800,000, after a 
figure of £140,000,000 for the preceding nine days. These 
totals do not give a true picture of the flow of Government 
outgoings, since many of the items in the expenditure of 
supply services are net figures. With tax revenue at a 
seasonal low ebb and the flow to Government loans run- 
ning rather sluggishly now that no organised stimulus is 
being applied to it, the scale of floating debt borrowing has 
increased. Allowing for effective maturities, the fresh money 
raised by bills and TDR’s last week is estimated to have 
exceeded {£60,000,000, while this week’s figure is esti- 
mated to have been between £35,000,000 and £40,000,000. 
Although a reasonable balance between income and ex- 
penditure has been obtained over the week as a whole, some 
temporary maladjustment is indicated in the latest Bank 
return which reveals an exceptional immobilisation of credit 
in Government accounts, the item of public deposits having 
risen by £16,157,000 to £23,609,000 over the week. There 
have, in consequence, been days when unexpected disequi- 
librium had to be adjusted by special open market opera- 
tions, The money market found itself in very short supply 
of credit towards the end of last week, and, on the first days 
of this week conditions again became difficult. The neces- 
sary assistance has been given in a variety of ways. The 
discount market has sold bills to the official agents, while 
special help has also been forthcomng by official purchases 
of bills from the clearing banks which, in their turn, have 
both extended their loans to the market, and increased their 
purchases of bills. One of the clearing banks, which would, 
in the normal course, have been making up for its October 
statement this week, has postponed the performance until 
next week when credit is expected to be more abundant. 
The technique of the authorities in ironing out the in- 
evitable day-to-day disturbances in the credit situation has, 
therefore, been fully deployed during the past week. 


* * * 


Ownership of ‘ Kaffirs’’ 


Circulars received from Rand Mines and Transvaal 
Consolidated Land show that these two companies are 
taking steps to alter their Articles of Association with a 
view to restricting foreign ownership and control of their 
companies. The alterations have two main objects in view: 
to give the board power to refuse transfer into the owner- 
ship of any foreigner or any foreign, or foreign controlled, 
concern, and to ensure that no foreign holder shall have 
power to attend meetings or to vote in person or by proxy. 
A foreigner is a person who is neither a national of the 
Union of South Africa nor a British subject. The reasons 
given for taking these steps are that many holdings, in the 
form of bearer warrants, are believed to be in the possession 
of persons in enemy-occupied territory and that there must 
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be no chance that voting power will be used contrary to 
the interests of the company. This is intelligible enough, 
but is it necessary to impose a permanent ban on foreign 
ownership—including ownership by Allies whose territory 
is in no apparent danger of occupation—to achieve the end 
in view? It would seem not. Evidently the gold-mining 
industry is a matter of the first importance to the Union, 
and action which would prevent control falling into the 
hands of those outside the country appears to be justified, 
if there is in fact any danger of that occurring. This posi- 
tion would seem, however, to be met by the removal of 
voting power, or even by restricting it so far as foreigners 
are concerned. The power to limit transfers, if it is used, 
would result in a material limitation upon the export of 
capital, and any impediment of that sort is more usually 
associated with economic nationalism than with the kind 
of world which it is hoped to create after the war. 


x x *« 


Reserves and Provisions 


The Council of the Institute of Chartered Accountants 
is making this week a further set of recommendations to 
its members, designed to improve and to standardise 
practice. On this occasion the matters dealt with are of 
even greater importance than the previous recommenda- 
tions on War Damage and taxation, namely, reserves and 
provisions. After stating that a true appreciation of a balance- 
sheet may be rendered impossible owing to insufficient dis- 
tinction between free reserves, capital reserves, provisions for 
known contingencies and provisions for the diminution in 
value of assets in excess of normal or estimated require- 
ments, they go on to recommend that the term reserves 
should be used only to denote amounts set aside out of 
profits, or other surpluses, which are not designed to mect 
any liability, contingency, commitment or diminution in 
value of assets. The term provisions would be used only to 
denote amounts set aside to meet specific requirements 
the amounts of which can be estimated closely and specific 
commitments, known contingencies and diminution in 
values of assets existing at the balance-sheet date where 
the amounts involved cannot be determined with sub- 
stantial accuracy. They further recommend the general 
adoption of the strict definition of a reserve fund, which 
would restrict its use to those cases where the monies were 
invested in readily realisable and earmarked assets. They 
deprecate the establishment of a variety of reserves as 
defined above, but state that capital reserves not available 
for distribution as dividend should be separated from those 
of a revenue nature. The Council recommends that all 
reserves should be disclosed, and that, as a general principle, 
the same should apply to provisions. They do, however, 
make an exception that in cases where disclosure of the 
amount of a particular provision or of additions to it 
would clearly be detrimental to the interests of the 
company this provision may be included under some other 
item, such as creditors, provided that the heading states 
that provisions are included. In all cases the utilisation 
of both reserves and provisions proved to be redundant 
should be disclosed in the accounts. They further recom- 
mend that, where practicable, fixed assets should be valued 
at cost and provisions for depreciation or diminution of 
values should appear as separate deductions from them. 


* 


Clearly, these recommendations, if generally adopted, 
would go a great way towards making the balance-sheet 
an intelligible document and a valuable guide to the 
investing public. They are, of course, purely recommenda- 
tions without power to bind the Council’s own members, 
let alone other auditors or boards of directors. In view 
of the deliberations of the Cohen Committee, it may, 
however, not be out of place to consider their value 4s 
amendments to the Companies Acts. In that respect it 
would be necessary to require proof to an independent 
body that the detriment to the company caused by dis- 
closure exceeded the detriment to the public interest of 
non-disclosure, or at least to insist upon a certificate from 
the auditor that such was the case. On the matter of 
depreciation allowances and diminution of the value of 
assets, the recommendation is sufficient, or would become 
so with the lapse of time, provided that fixed assets are 
itemised into groups of like elements and that the appro- 
priate provision is stated separately for each. 
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Export Credits 


The announcement that the Export Credits Depart- 
ment assumed liability up to a maximum of £5,903,228 in 
respect of contracts, policies and guarantees amounting to 
£12,427,747 in the quarter ended September 3oth last 
comes as a reminder that British export trade has not been 
entirely stifled by the war. These figures also show that 
part of this trade is still handled by private firms, since 
the facilities of the Export Credits Department are, for 
obvious reasons, not used by official trading agencies. The 
turnover of the department has inevitably contracted with 
the growing intrusion of Government departments into the 
sphere of overseas trade and with the sacrifice of export 
trade to the more urgent needs of war industry. During 
the war, that turnover has fallen as the need for maintaining 
exports in order to gain exchange has progressively declined. 
The latest total of policies issued by the department, 
£12,427,747, compares with a quarterly average of over 
£22 million for the three years to March 31st last. In some 
ways, however, the exceptional circumstances of war have 
brought the department new types of risk to underwrite, 
in particular, those arising from enemy action over which 
the exporter could exercise no control. The most important 
of these was the risk of non-payment by the purchaser, 
owing to the occupation of his country by the enemy. This 
“calamity risk,” as it was christened, was a very real one 
in the early days of the war, when the export drive was still 
regarded as part of Britain’s war effort. Another risk against 
which the department arranged cover was the frustration of 
voyage risk which crystallised when, owing to circumstances 
over which the exporter had no control, the ship carrying 
his goods was diverted to a port other than that to which 
they were consigned, and additional transport and insurance 
charges were consequently incurred. The new guarantees 
given since the outbreak of ‘the war have been incorporated 
in a comprehensive war emergency scheme. When this was 
launched, it was not expected by the department that the 
business would be on a self-supporting basis, and the special 
facilities were intended as an indirect form of subsidy to 
export trade. Experience has shown that these fears were 
somewhat exaggerated and, as Mr Harcourt Johnstone told 
the House of Commons earlier this year, the war emergency 
scheme up to last July had resulted in a deficit of slightly 
more than £1,000,000, a figure which would be substantially 
reduced and might even be converted into a surplus by 
recoveries. The Export Credits Department has kept its 
mechanism in good working order and should be ready 
to play its part in the post-war drive for the recovery of 
export markets. 


* 


Mutual Finance Deal 


The directors of Mutual Finance Limited have received 
from the banking firm of Higginson and Company an offer 
to purchase the “ B” preference shares and ordinary shares 
of the company. The price offered is 6s. 6d. per preference 
share of 13s. 4d., and 6d. per ordinary share of 1s. The 
directors of Mutual Finance have recommended the share- 
holders to accept, pointing out that the offered price of 
6s. 6d. per “B ” preference share compares with a break- 
up value of 4s. 7d., and that the present break-up value 
of the ordinary shares is nil. The offer, which is understood 
to have been made by Higginson and Company on behalf 
of a group formed by them, is made subject to accept- 
ance by shareholders holding 75 per cent of each class of 
shares or such smaller proportion as Higginson and Com- 
pany may decide. It is evident from the terms of the offer 
that the business of Mutual Finance is being taken over as 
a going concern and that it is the intention of the pur- 
chasers to nurse it through the difficulties of the war period. 
This firm carries on a hire-purchase finance business, and, 
in common with most undertakings in this line of business, 
has suffered seriously from the war. In 1939 no less than 
82 per cent of its business was the finance of motor car 
purchases, and about three-quarters of this related to 
passenger cars. The impact of the war, first, in the shape of 
inevitable defaults by hire-purchase customers, and, 
secondly, in the virtual cessation of private passenger car 
sales, was exceptionally serious. Substantial reserves had to 
be made for defaults and contingencies, losses took the 
place of profits, and by the end of 1942 a debit of £105,644 
had been accumulated in the profit and loss account. The 
company has, however, done its best to adjust itself to war 
conditions by reducing expenditure and by seeking new 
business, such as the financing of sales of commercial 
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WILL OF 
THE PEOPLE 


The will of our soldiers assures an uncon- 
ditional surrender .. . 


The will of our people can assure a just 
and durable peace. 


To-day the United Nations are joined in 
their determination to win a decisive 
victory. On every battle front and on 
every farm and in every production centre 
a singleness of purpose is speeding “ un- 
conditional surrender.”’ 

To-morrow willions of soldiers and 
workers can have steady employment if 
they also unite with determination to bring 
about “ a just and durable peace.”’ 


Prosperity can be realized only through 
the will of an informed and a united 


people. 
determination, the people’s will to accom- 


With their courage and their 


plish a righteous peace is irresistible. 


People here, in common with people of 
other lands, can prosper materially and 
spiritually after the war ends—but only if 
now the peoples of the United Nations 
make loud their demands for “ a just and 


durable peace.” 


* * * 


The above Statement has been issued by the 
International Nickel Company of Canada 
and is widely published in Canada and 
the U.S.A. We reproduce the Statement 
here because we believe that all engaged in 
industry in Britain will approve its prin- 
ciples and desire to collaborate with all the 
United Nations in formulating plans for 
‘‘ a just and durable peace.” 


Published by 
THE MOND NICKEL COMPANY LID 


Grosvenor House Park Lane London W 1 
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vehicles and machine tools to war industry. Consequently, 
a certain goodwill is being taken over by the purchasers of 
the shares, and this accounts for their readiness to pay 
appreciably more than the asset value. 


x x x 


New Rupee Loan 


The Government of India has this week announced 
the issue of a 3 per cent funding loan, redeemable in 
1966-68, for Rs.25 crores, that is, £18,750,000. It is being 
issued at 98 and will be repayable at par. The object of the 
loan is to fund temporary liabilities created by the repatria- 
tion of sterling debt. It may be instructive, taking this 
rupee loan as a specific illustration, to trace the sequence 
of operations which follows the decision to repatriate part 
of the Indian sterling debt held by investors in this country. 
After the vesting order, the securities in question are handed 
over by the holders to the Treasury, which, through the 
Bank of England, pays them the price fixed in the order. 
This sterling is made available by the Government of India, 
which in return takes the vested securities. The Govern- 
ment of India will have obtained the required sterling from 
the Reserve Bank of India, which since the beginning of 
the war has accumulated substantial sterling assets. The 
Reserve Bank has to be reimbursed in India for the sterling 
which it has thus placed at the disposal of the Indian 
Government. This can be done in many ways. The account 
of the Government of India may be debited. Such drafts 
on existing rupee resources are unlikely to account for any 
appreciable part of this compensation, since the amounts 
in question have been substantial (some £350 millions has 
been repatriated since the outbreak of the war) and since 
the Government of India has had to borrow in order to 
cover its own budget deficit. The immediate alternative is 
to hand over to the Reserve Bank specially created rupee 
securities of the Government of India. In the early part of 
the repatriation campaign, the securities thus created were 
the exact rupee counterpart of the vested sterling securities, 
corresponding with the latter in such matters as rate of 
interest and redemption dates. But, more recently, the choice 
of the financial authorities in India has not been restricted 
in this manner, and the securities handed as compensation 
to the Reserve Bank have taken such form as was thought 
most convenient and appropriate. It would have been un- 
sound finance for the Reserve Bank to make a permanent 
holding of this counterpart of repatriated securities, and 
the policy has been to market this rupee paper and to find 
a permanent home for it with Indian investors as and when 
market conditions permitted. Another method of financing 
the repatriation has been to place short-dated rupee paper 
with Indian banks. The actual course pursued has been 
dictated by the condition of the money and investment 
markets at the time. The issue of a medium-term rupee 
loan is intended to repay short-term debt placed with the 
Indian banks, and represents the final link in the chain 
of financial . operations involved by the transference of 
securities from the hands of British investors to those of 
investors in India. , 


* * * 


Dorman Long Finance 


The decision of Dorman Long to finance the re- 
demption of £3,031,560 5 per cent mortgage debenture 
stock by the issue of ordinary shares represents one of the 
largest operations undertaken for some time. The deben- 
tures, repayable at any time on three months’ notice at 105, 
are to be redeemed in those terms on January 17th, mainly 
by the issue of 2,094,334 ordinary shares of £1 at 273. 
These shares are offered to holders of the preferred ordinary 
and ordinary capital of the company on the basis of one 
new for every one old of either class. Renunciation letters 
are to be issued. The prices of the shares rose to 53s. and 
32s. respectively on the announcement, only to react to 
50s. and 29s. Even so, although the old ordinary are cum 
dividend, while the new will only rank from October Ist, 
it is evident that the market considers the offer contains 
an appreciable element of bonus. It seems to be assumed 
that Dorman Long are taking the opportunity to reduce 
their commitments. This is only temporarily the effect of the 
operation. In fact, it clears the way for a fresh issue of 
debentures at a more favourable rate once these issues are 
permissible. For the time being, it calls for the provision 
of some £355,000 in cash from the company’s own resources. 
There appears to be very little advantage from the stand- 
point of dividend to the old shareholders of the company. 
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The saving on interest and sinking fund will probably 
rather more than cover a dividend on the new capital at 
8 per cent, at which payments were resumed in respect 
of 1941-42. The ability of the company to pay a higher 
dividend will be reduced, rather than increased, by the 
operation. As stated, the redemption does open the way 
for cheap borrowing later, for there will be some £7,700,000 
of share capital against less than £1,000,000 of loan capital. 


x x * 


Long-Distance Road Haulage 


The road haulage scheme, designed to economise 
rubber and petrol in long-distance transport—that is to say, 
in traffic of a distance of 60 miles and more—introduced 
last November, is now in full operation. The scheme, it 
may be remembered, envisaged the transfer of as much 
traffic as possible from road to rail; the concentration of 
the remaining road traffic on the fewest possible vehicles ; 
and the maintenance of a reserve of laid-up vehicles in 
serviceable condition available for immediate use in case 
of need. The scheme is operated through a regional 
organisation ; there are twelve divisions, coinciding with 
the Civil Defence Regions ; and each division has been sub- 
divided into suitable areas and vehicles grouped into units 
of about fifty, each centred for operational purposes on a 
haulage firm with the requisite facilities. Unit controllets 
drawn from the industry are responsible for ensuring that 
No traffic is accepted which should be carried by some other 
means of transport; these officers collaborate in accepting 
traffic with the Regional Transport Commissioners, who 
also supervise the issue of fuel to the units. As a means of 
providing the operating and office facilities for each unit 
of vehicles, the Ministry, on the advice of the Regional 
Transport Commissioners, has selected suitable haulage 
firms which have been taken over bodily at a rent based 
broadly on their net profits for the average of any two years. 
between January 1, 1935, and March 31, 1939, subject to 
appropriate adjustments for any change in the capital value 
of the assets employed by them. In order to make up the 
strength of the units the Minister has hired additional 
vehicles from other firms on the basis of an agreed schedule 
of rates. At the end of September, 353 units were actually 
in operation ; the remaining four, which would complete: 
the total originally envisaged, are expected to be created in 
the near future. When the scheme was introduced it was 
provisionally estimated that it would eventually include a 
total of about 25,000 vehicles; but, partly owing to an 
overestimate of the number of vehicles and partly because 
some of the vehicles offered to the Ministry for hire were 
found to be unsuitable, the organisation, when completed. 
is expected to comprise about 20,000 vehicles, that is about 
one-seventh of the “A” and “B” licences. Some 17,600 
vehicles, including approximately 11,100 vehicles belonging 
to the haulage firms taken over bodily and approximately 
6,500 vehicles hired individually, have already been brought 
into the organisation. The hire of vehicles is proceeding 
rapidly, and a further 2,500 vehicles are expected to be 
hired within a few weeks. Although the scheme has only 
been in operation for a short time, it has already justified’ 
itself by the economies achieved. For example, it has been 
possible during the summer to stand-off on the average 
more than one-tenth of the number of vehicles in the 
organisation. When the scheme was originally announced, 
it was suggested that, if successful, it might be extended 
to short-distance traffic. Apparently, however, this extensior 
is not envisaged in the near future. 


* * * 


Bread and Potatoes 


The national loaf has saved shipping space, and it is: 
now proposed to save some 400,000 gallons of petrol 
annually by a rationalisation of wholesale deliveries of 
bread. In some cases this will involve the transfer of 
retailers’ registrations to new wholesalers, with the result 
that some members of the public may get loaves of 2 
shape and texture new to them. This is likely to be a small 
hardship. Generally speaking, the public has taken with 
good grace every adjustment which has been made in the 
production and distribution of bread. The “Eat More: 
Potatoes ” campaign has resulted in an increase in the con- 
sumption of potatoes, although reduced bread consumption 
—its proper counterpart—has been nothing like propor- 
tionate. Potato consumption in 1942-3 was over half 2 
million tons more than in 1941-2, an increase of 12 per cent,. 
and an increase of 50 per cent over the average consump-- 
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tion for the years 1934 to 1938. Consumption is still rising, 
and last August was 14 per cent above that of August, 
1942. During May and June, the Ministry of Food inquired 
about the effects of the potato campaign on 2,000 rural and 
urban households. No fewer than 1,200 had eaten more 
potatoes during the previous six months, 89 per cent of the 
total from a desire to save shipping space. To achieve addi- 
tional consumption, a more versatile use of potatoes in the 
kitchen has been made. Of the 2,000 housewives, 32 per 
cent declared their households’ consumption had risen as 
a result of the cooking of potato dishes, 22 per cent by the 
serving of potatoes for breakfast, 10 per cent by the use 
of potatoes as a part substitute for flour, and 47 per cent 
by their greater use as a plain vegetable. 





* 





x 
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Opencast Coal 


The Prime Minister said in last week’s coal debate that 
opencast or “outcrop” coal was already making a sub- 
stantial contribution towards meeting the deficit in deep- 
mined coal production, and that output might be expected 
to reach between Io and 15 million tons during the next 
coal year. Mr John Innes, Director of Opencast production 
at the Ministry of Fuel, hopes that the target of 15 million 
tons may be reached, as a result of the introduction of about 
£3 million worth of American machinery, which Major- 


General Appleyard, his opposite number at the Ministry of . 


Works, negotiated during a recent visit to the United States. 
(The Ministry of Works is responsible for actual operations 
in opencast production, which is a civil engineering and not 
a mining process.) Production of opencast coal has been 
steadily rising, and reached a peak this summer of 135,000 
tons a week. The Ministry hopes that, in spite of weather 
conditions, which might impede operations, output will be 
maintained at around 100,000 tons a week this winter. It 
will, therefore, not ease the coal problem to any extent this 
winter, but next summer, with output not far short of 
500,000 tons a week, it should be possible to build up stocks 
for the winter of 1944-5. Industries were at first slow to use 
opencast coal, and objections were raised to its quality, 
which arose chiefly from the fact that it was often mixed 
with clay and soil. When properly screened and sized, how- 
ever, a great deal of outcrop coal is of first-class quality, 
and eminently suitable for gas-producing and steam-raising 
plants. The railways are using it to a limited extent. More- 
over, it enables the release of the highest-grade coal for 
essential purposes. The chief problems that have to be 
dealt with, and which the Ministry is hoping to put right 
before the spring, are transport and supplies of screening 
plant. The railway system is already heavily burdened, and 
is handicapped by a shortage of waggons. It is proposed to 
build and extend railway sidings and to make more use of 
road transport facilities. Industries and combustion en- 
gineers are being asked to co-operate in utilising outcrop 
coal, and to conserve deep-mined coal for stocks. Opencast 
sites are generally worked out within a few months, and the 
land is then put back into agricultural production ; it is said 
that the operations actually enhance its value. It is satis- 
factory to know that the Government is tackling opencast 
production with such energy, though it is difficult to avoid 
the suspicion that there has been some delay in realis- 
ing the possibilities of a development which has largely been 
left to a few enterprising private contractors to initiate. 


' 
i 
* * * 


The Rate for the Job 


The court of inquiry, headed by Lord Wark, which was 
appointed in July to investigate a dispute that had arisen in 
a West of Scotland engineering firm over the “rate for the 
job” has issued a somewhat inconclusive report. To the 
Amalgamated Engineering Union, which had regarded this 
as a “test case,” the report may be something of a dis- 
appointment, though in some respects it substantiates the 
contention that the firm had been evading the terms of the 
union’s agreement of May, 1940, with the Engineering Em- 
ployers’ Federation. This “ relaxation” agreement provided 
that where a woman was employed on a man’s job she 
should be paid the full man’s rate after 32 weeks, if she 
performed the job without extra supervision or assistance— 
Tates in proportion to the men’s were laid down for the 
initial period and according to the degree of supervision 
required. The difficulty has arisen from the interpretation 
of the phrase “work commonly performed by women.” 
The employers’ case was that most of the processes were 
new ones, for which no rates had been laid down, and that 
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the factory had been designed to be operated largely by 
unskilled labour ; the proportion of skilled labour employed 
is as low as 43 per cent at the present time. The court of 
inquiry found that the company failed to observe the agree- 
ment in respect of a number of jobs performed by women, 
and that, though many of the operations might be regarded 
as “commonly performed by women,” this was certainly 
not applicable over the whole factory. On the other hand, 
it agreed that many of the jobs were so new that it was 
impossible to determine whether men’s or women’s rates 
should be applied. It, therefore, recommended that negotia- 
tions should be resumed upon a system of grading and 
classification, with resort, if necessary, to an arbitrator. As 
mentioned in The Economist of October 16th, the AEU 
itself is very anxious to secure a grading of the various 
machine and assembly processes in engineering. Negotia- 
tions have already commenced between the employers and 
the representatives of the AEU and Transport and General 
Workers’ Union at the factory in question. 


* *« * 


Drapery Profits 


Unlike most of the stores, companies of the Debenham 
group make up their accounts in July or thereabouts. In 
consequence, the figures and comment just published carry 
the story a step further, and it is rather surprising that the 
change in the six months since the January contribution 
became available is slight. Group profits and those of the 
company show a rise on the year. Group figures are only 
available for two years, but the rise shown a year ago in the 
net figure of the parent is now fully maintained, while the 
stock in trade of both parent and group continues to rise. 
A large part of the improved, result must be due to the 
three West End subsidiaries, Debenhams, Marshalls and 
Harvey Nichols. The fact that all of these do better and 
better is a reflection, not only of increased spending power, 
but, in some measure, of the growing realisation that 
economy of coupons can be secured by buying the best that 
is available. This is as anticipated, but it is rather surprising 
that there continues to be a sufficiently large supply of 
better-class goods to permit of the results disclosed. The 
same argument applies, perhaps in equal measure, to some 
of the provincial stores controlled by the group, which are, 
largely, situated in seaside resorts and county towns. In 
considering the figure of stocks it must be remembered 
that purchase tax is largely responsible for the high level, 
but this is likely to be a diminishing factor in view of the 
growing preponderance of utility goods. The group is not, 
however, without interests in the suburbs and other pro- 
vincial towns where the demand is perhaps mainly for 
utility goods. It seems very doubtful whether total profits 
can be maintained, as the clothes ration will be running at 
a rather lower level than the average for the year just ended, 
and the percentage of utility goods will, presumably, in- 
crease still further. Indeed, the chairman discloses the fact 
that results so far show a falling off, but he is none the less 
confident that the final result will be reasonably satisfactory. 


x x * 


Pulp and Paper Supplies 


In August, 1943, the Combined Production and 
Resources ‘Board and the Combined Raw Materials Board 
jointly appointed “a committee 

to ascertain and report in correlated form the facts concern- 
ing the requirements and supplies, uses, production and 
distribution of products of the pulp and paper industries of 
the United States, Canada and the United Kingdom. 
This decision caused no surprise, for the paper shortage, 
which has been pronounced in this country since the early 
days of the war, and especially since the loss of the Scan- 
dinavian supplies of wood-pulp and newsprint, has recently 
become more serious also in North America. Canada has 
reduced its paper shipments to the United States, and at 
the current level of consumption the !atter is unable to 
close the gap between supplies and demand. According to 
the US War Production Board, the production of paper 
and paper board in the United States declined from 
8,843,278 short tons in the first half of 1942 to 8,398,594 
tons in the corresponding period this year. The main 
reasons for the North American pulp and paper shortage 
seem to be the shortage of manpower and electricity in all 
stages of production, from the cutting of the pulp-wood to 
the finishing of the paper. A number of steps have been 
taken to adjust consumption to supplies. Thus, newsprint 
consumption by the larger American newspaper publishers, 
which so far had been limited to 100 per cent of the 
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tonnage used in printing “ the net paid circulation ” during 
the corresponding quarter of 1941, plus a 3 per cent allow- 
ance for waste, was reduced by 5 per cent from the middle 
of this year. Moreover, since August Ist, maximum stocks 
of newsprint in the hands of publishers have been reduced 
from 75 to 50 days’ requirements, and since September rst 
commercial printers who have unused paper quotas are 
no longer allowed to utilise these for magazines and books. 
New standards and maximum weights of the six chief 
categories of writing and printing papers were offi- 
cially introduced in the Unité States on September 
Ist. This decision, while maintaining the weight of pro- 
duction at the previous total, has increased “the area of 
paper ” available by no less than 15 per cent. Some allevia- 
tion of the position is also expected from an extension of 
the paper salvage campaign to all states east of the Missis- 
sippi River and to several states beyond. The US War 
Production Board has initiated a “Special Timber Pro- 
duction War Project” to increase supplies of wood, in- 
cluding pulp-wood. The present shortage in some classes 
of timber, including building, boxing and crating timber, 
is now more serious than that of paper, so that the new 
timber production drive will hardly be concentrated on 
the cutting of pulp-wood. In these conditions, the pre- 
vailing optimism in this country that the improved Allied 
shipping situation will soon lead to a substantial increase in 
United Kingdom supplies appears premature, although 
restrictions on paper consumption in this country are far 
more stringent than the mild limitations recently imposed 
in North America. 


* * * 


Political Adviser for Unilever 


By inviting Professor Mitrany to act as their adviser, 
Lever Brothers and Unilever declare their wish to study 
the wide social and political problems in which their vast 
organisation is necessarily involved. The company’s 
interests stretch all over the world, and their raw material 
subsidiaries bring them in touch with native affairs in 
Nigeria, the Congo and the Pacific; this means that they 
are a powerful force to be reckoned with in British colonial 
administration. In many respects they hold the position of 
a state within a state in these areas, since the impact of 
such a body upon the lives of natives is more thoroughgoing 
than is usually realised. This being so, Professor Mitrany’s 
expert knowledge of the international sphere will stand him 
in good stead. He is to be free of business responsibilities, 
but will pay special attention to ways of improving local 
conditions, which are of course closely related to business 
factors. Nobody who knows the Professor’s distinguished 
career can doubt that, given the facilities, he will achieve 
much important research. The value of his appointment, 
however, will depend upon how far the company make use 
of his suggestions, even when they conflict with maximising 
profits, as most reforms inevitably will on anything but a 
very long-term view. It is quite true, as the company 
remarks, that “the most desirable policy for a business 
organisation is one which helps to improve local conditions 
in the country in which it operates,” and in the very long 
run this aim may be worth initial financial sacrifices. 
Possibly the group can afford to ignore purely financial con- 
siderations in view of its quasi-monopoly powers. However, 
the improvement of conditions is also the function of the 
state, and the hope seems to be entertained that Professor 
Mitrany will act as liaison officer between the company and 
the authorities in this field and point out, perhaps, where 
the latter can help. The appointment is at least designed to 
increase co-operation between private enterprise and public 
authority “in the guidance of the economic process,” and 
this co-operation to be an effective partnership must require 
a real disinterestedness on the part of the company as well 
as a willingness to be guided on the part of the state. 
Granted that any concern should have the power greatly to 
affect the lives of so many people, that they should have an 
adviser of this calibre is certainly a good thing, and it is to 
be hoped that Lever Brothers and Unilever will make full 
use of a type of service which they rightly regard themselves 
as being unique in possessing. 


* * * 


Correction 

In a Note entitled “Shoe Repairs” on page 535 of 
The Economist of October 16th, it was said that “ As many 
as 27,000 of the total of about 8,000 establishments are one- 
man businesses.” The latter figure should have been 38,000. 
(For Company Results see page 568) 
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BENEFACTORS OF MANKIND 








ODERN rail transport in Great Britain - 
owes its growth largely to the foresight 
of George Stephenson, known as ‘The Father 
of Railways’’. He fought stubbornly for the 
locomotive against cable haulage for rail 
transport. In the end he triumphed brilliantly. 


GEORGE STEPHENSON (1781-1848) The form of haulage was decided by 
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COMPANY MEETINGS 


RANSOME AND MARLES 
BEARING COMPANY, 
LIMITED 


DIVIDEND OF 20 PER CENT. 


SIR ALBERT BENNETT ON THE 
POSITION AND PROSPECTS 


The twenty-seventh ordinary general 
meeting of Ransome and Marles Bearing 
Company, Limited, was held, on the 15th 
instant, at the registered offices, Newark, 
Notts, Sir Albert Bennett, Bart., the chair- 
man, presiding. 

The secretary (Mr F. Freeman) read the 
notice convening the meeting and the 
auditors’ report. 

The directors’ report states, inter alia, 
that the net profit for the year, after pro- 
viding for charges and _ depreciation, 
amounts to £122,699, which with the 
balance brought forward makes a total of 
£199,571. 

The following are extracts from the 
chairman’s statement, circulated with the 
report and accounts :— 

You will observe that this year the 
‘balance sheet shows the position after 
giving effect to the appropriations proposed 
by the board, and that these, in addition 
to making up the dividend to the customary 
annual figure, provide for an addition to 
the new contingencies reserve, which we 
instituted last year, when I expressed the 
hope that we should be able to add to it. 
In view of the difficulty of forecasting the 
actual circumstances which may arise at 
the end of hostilities the board attach great 
importance to increasing such reserves to 
the maximum amount that the incidence 
of taxation will allow. 

In this connection you will have noted 
that, while current assets show a sub- 
stantial surplus over all liabilities, including 
provision for all taxation due on profits to 
June 30, 1943, the actual cash is inadequate 
to finance the large amount of stock, work 
in progress, and book debts required for 
the present level of business. Many other 
balance sheets show a similar position, and 
I can only endorse the views expressed in 
many company reports on the danger that 
taxation at its present level will seriously 
affect the ability of many industries to 
reorganise and re-equip themselves rapidly 
for the change over to peace-time produc- 
tion. 


PROBLEMS OF POST-WAR 
RECONSTRUCTION 


While the determined prosecution of the 

war effort must still remain the first con- 
sideration, the great improvement in the 
war situation brings nearer the time when 
we must face the problems of post-war 
reconstruction. Our own industry is 
dependent on the whole field of industrial 
activity, and our prospects therefore depend 
on the speed with which the great indus- 
‘tries, which are our customers, can get 
back into peace-time production. 
_ The successful solution of the problems 
involved requires the co-operation of all 
_ the Allied Nations, and under the stress of 
war this must entail delay in arriving at 
concrete decisions. I only hope that this 
delay will not imperil the situation to the 
extent that, if the war ends suddenly, 
industry. finds itself with no definite 
guidance as to Government policy. Until 
we have such guidance companies like ours, 
who, as already stated, are dependent on 
other industries, are quite unable to formu- 
late their own post-war plans. I can, 
however, say with confidence that whatever 
conditions arise our company will hold its 
own in the ball bearing industry of this 
country. 

The report and accounts were unani- 
mously adopted and a final dividend of 
Ir per cent., making a total distribution 
for the year of 20 per cent., less tax, was 
approved. 

The retiring director, Sir Albert Ben- 
nett, Bart., was re-elected and the auditors, 
Messrs. Tansley Witt and Co., reappointed. 
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SIR ISAAC PITMAN AND 
SONS, LIMITED 


MR I. J. PITMAN’S SPEECH 


The forty-seventh annual general meet- 
ing of the company was held on Tuesday, 
the 19th instant. The Chairman, Mr I. J. 
Pitman, said: The total profit of 
£49,569 3s. 9d. may be regarded as satis- 
factory, particularly when it is considered 
that the provision for taxation has been 
made before—and not after—striking the 
balance of the trading account. 

Conditions in the publishing business 
have been good. 

The items of investments in subsidiary 
companies, £32,411 17s. 1od., and amounts 
owing by subsidiary companies, £142,532 
gs. 11d., representing the shareholding of 
these companies together with the monies 
advanced to them, may be regarded as 
well-valued and valuable assets. 

For the present, the demand for books 
exceeds that supply which the paper quota 
makes possible. We ourselves have, per- 
force, to adjust our priting numbers, not 
to the public’s needs, but to the Paper 
Controller’s largesse—if, indeed, largesse 
is the right word for 374 per cent. of pre- 
war consumption! Economies in _ the 
thickness of paper, in size of type and in 
consolidation of type areas, have been used 
to the limit, and the Paper Controller is 
to be congratulated on his choice of policy 
in combining rigidity of overall limitation 
with elasticity of individual discretion. At 
any rate, his 373 per cent. has done the 
work of the widow’s cruse in yet making 
possible an expansion of total publishing 
turnover from about £10,000,000 per annum 
to £16,000,000. 

Before I leave the assessment of the past 
record and of the future potentialities of 
English books as a world force, I would 
like to show you a graph of what has been 
happening in the book trade. 
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For several years the publishers have 
been giving to the Publishers Association 
the figures of their quarterly turnover, and 
the Publishers Association has been com- 
piling the quarterly grand totals. I have 
taken these, and by the device which is 
known as “moving totals” have set out 
these figures to show what, at each quarter, 
was the total annual turnover for the 
twelve months preceding that date. 

In regard to printing and binding, short- 
age of labour is almost, if not equally, as 
limiting as the supply of paper in keeping 
down the available supply of books. 
Technical developments in the printing 
industry are full of hope for the future ; 
there is good prospect for wages rising 
over the years, if each rise is accompanied 
by an improvement in organisation and 
of methods, making greater output possible, 
and, by a corresponding increase in 
demand, giving a remunerative outlet for 
the increased production. 

We propose to pay a final dividend of 
3 per cent. on the deferred ordinary shares, 
absorbing £3,000. We propose, as you see, 
to transfer £10,000 to the Staff Betterment 
Fund, and to transfer £10,000 to the reserve 
for contingencies. 

The report was adopted and the final 
dividend as recommended was approved. 








October 23, 1943 


ARISTON GOLD MINES 
(1929) LIMITED 


MR FRANCIS ALLEN’S 
STATEMENT 


The thirteenth ordinary general meet. 
ing of this company was held, on the 18th 
instant, in London, Mr Francis Allen (the 
chairman) presiding. F 

The following is the chairman’s state- 
ment, circulated with the report and 
accounts for the year ended September 
30, 1942:—The profit for the year js 
£248,377, against £376,595. After writ. 
ing off £26,031 development expenditure 
and making provision for the second 
interim dividend of 10 per cent., less 
income tax, declared by the board on 
August 6, 1943, there remains a balance 
of £8,614 15s. Id. to the credit of profit 
and loss account, which has been carried 
forward. An interim dividend of 5 per 
cent., less tax, on account of the year 
ended September 20, 1943, was declared 
on August 6th 

Although the year’s results may, at first 
sight, appear a little disappointing com- 
pared with those of the previous year, | 
think that members will agree they are 
satisfactory when allowance is made for 
the many difficulties with which we have 
been faced. 

During the period under review 283.400 
tons of ore of an average grade of 
7.45 dwt. were treated, at a cost of 
29s. 6d. per ton. This is 1,800 tons less 
than last year, with a rise of 5s. per ton 
in cost, which is accounted for by the 
higher cost of supplies and increases in 
wages. 


SATISFACTORY ORE RESERVES 


The development footage for the year 
totalled 15,729 ft. as against 14,941 ft. for 
the previous twelve months. The ore re- 
serves at September 30 last totalled 
2,769,470 tons of an average value of 6.88 
dwt. over a width of 221 in. This 
is a_ satisfactory increase of 541,582 
tons over 1941, with the grade only 0.29 
dwt. lower. 

Some months ago the Secretary of State 
for the Colonies advised the industry 
that owing to war requirements it would 
be necessary to. restrict transport for fuel, 
stores, etc., required for the production 
of gold in West Africa. A scheme was 
eventually agreed to under which seven 
mines, including Ariston Gold Mines 
(1929), Limited, remain in  preduction, 
while the remainder are placed upon 3 
care and maintenance basis for the dura- 
tion of the war. The scheme came into 
force in February, 1943, and the com- 
panies which continue in production have 
to provide, in agreed proportions, the con- 
siderable funds necessary to maintain the 
closed-down mines in a state of efficiency 
so that they can recommence operations 
on the cessation of hostilities. 

However, as the Secretary of State for 
the Colonies, with the concurrence of the 
Treasury, has certified that the concen- 
tration scheme is in the national interest, 
having regard to the exigencies of the 
present war, the companies will } 
entitled to set off the amount of theit 
respective contributions against their liabill- 
ties in respect of United Kingdom taxation. 

The chairman added: There is one 
matter of considerable importance to the 
company to which I should like to refer. 
In my review of operations, which was 
circulated with the annual report and 
accounts, I expressed my regret that little 
progress had been made with the appeal 


for relief from the exceptional hardship 


imposed by the excess profits tax. ; 
I am, however, glad to be able to in- 

form shareholders that, since my revicW 

was written, I have received a report 


which indicates considerable progress, 40! 
I feel that there are good grounds for 
anticipating that we shall receive a sub- 
stantial addition to our existing percentage 
standard. 

The report and accounts were unaml- 
mously adopted. 
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October 23, 1943 


SOUTH AFRICAN 
DISTILLERIES AND WINES, 
LIMITED 


RECORD SALES AND PROFIT 


The ninth annual general meeting of 
South African Distilleries and Wines, 
Limited, was held, on the 2oth instant, in 
London, Mr H. R. Mosenthal, the chair- 
man, presiding. 

The following is an extract from the 
statement by the chairman circulated with 
the report and accounts:—The consoli- 
dated net profits of the operating companies 
amount, before providing for taxation, to 
£561,043 South African currency, which 
compares with £484,300 in the preceding 
year, and I feel that stockholders will be 
gratified by this substantial increase. These 
results have again been obtained, not by 
any increase in profit rates, which have 
continued to be strictly controlled, but by 
additional turnover, and after increased 
costs and expenses. 

South African taxation, however, has again 
risen, and the operating companies have 
had to provide or pay a total of £324,830 
against £251,256. This increase is due 
not only to taxation on the additional 
profits but also to the fact that the rates 
of normal tax, Excess Profits Duty and 
non-resident shareholders’ tax were all 
raised in the last South African Budget. 

The stockholders will have only re- 
ceived, if the final ordinary dividend is 
approved today, less than one-third of 
what has accrued to the Union and British 
Exchequers. We accept this position with 
equanimity and even satisfaction that we 
are able to contribute so substantially to- 
wards the cost of the war and, further, 
I think I am justified in emphasising that 
all this taxation accrues from the success- 
ful effort of private enterprise. 

Despite this heavy taxation, the balance 
of undistributed profits remaining in the 
hands of the operating companies has in- 
creased to the figure of £175,719, as 
against £128,295, both in South African 
currency. It is therefore clear that they 
could have paid larger dividends, so en- 
abling this company to increase its final 
dividend, without encroaching on the un- 
distributed profits carried forward last 
year, but I think in these times, happily 
so much more cheering than we could 
have dared to expect but a few months 
ago, a conservative policy is still wise. 

The sales position has been amazingly 
good. Once again we have to report 
record sales, and stockholders will be glad 
to know that for the first six months of 
the new operating year—i.e., March-Aug., 
1943—sales show a substantial increase 
over the figure for the corresponding 
period in 1942. 
mind, however, that this is partly due to 
the recent increase in excise duty, upon 
which increase nothing by way of profit 
1s permissible. 

I would like to add my support to those 
leaders of industry who have pleaded for 
the re-establishment and continuation of 
private enterprise, whilst recognising that 
there are certain services which, owing to 
their nature and the fact that they are 
essential to the community at large, should 
be under Government control, preferably 
through public corporations. 

Bureaucratic control of industry is un- 
doubtedly necessary in war-time, when 
concentration on war requirements is all 
that matters, but in peace times enterprise 
would be stultified by the hundreds of 
orders, rules, and regulations issued almost 
daily. I am not going to put forward any 
post-war schemes; I would only express 

e hope that post-war planning, the pre- 
fabrication of prosperity, will build up 
something as sound and solid as the edi- 
fice which, held together by the cement 
of tradition, has enabled us to weather 
a world wars in this twentieth cen- 
ury. 

The report and accounts were unani- 
mously adopted and a final dividend on the 
ordinary stock at the rate of 6 per cent., 
making 10 per cent. for the year, was 
approved, 


It should be borne in: 


THE ECONOMIST 


ALLIED INDUSTRIAL 
SERVICES, LIMITED 


PROFITS MAINTAINED 


The ninth annual meeting of this com- 
pany was held, on the 19th instant, in 
Bradford, Mr W. H. Rhodes, the chairman, 
presiding. 

The chairman’s speech, circulated with 
the report and accounts, was as follows: 
The trading result for the year shows that 
despite the difficulties of the fourth year of 
war, our profits have been maintained. You 
would not wish me, nor do I propose, to 
express any opinion as to the outcome of 
the present year’s trading beyond stating 
that every effort will be made to maintain 
the essential services which we provide for 
British industry. 

Once again [ welcome the opportunity of 
placing on record your directors’ apprecia- 
tion of the sustained efforts of our full-time 
and part-time workers to maintain output 
and to express our thanks to the managerial 
staff, whose combined activities on your 
behalf have in no small measure enabled 
the company to surmount during the year 
under review the difficulties inseparable 
from war-time conditions. 

Referring to the report and accounts, 
after making proper provision for deprecia- 
tion of the company’s properties, plant, etc., 
the trading profit for the year amounts to 
£230,667, of which £179,267 has been 
absorbed to meet taxation and {£17,500 
placed to general reserve. The balance of 
profit, namely, £33,900, together with the 
amount carried forward from last vear of 
£13,999, make a total of £47,899 available 
for allocation, as set out in the accompany- 
ing report, to which your approval is sought. 

Turning to the balance sheet, you will 
observe that goodwill has been increased 
by £7,500 consequent unon the recent 
acquisition of an undertaking which has 
been satisfactorily absorbed in our own 
organisation 

The report and accounts were adopted. 


EASTWOODS, LIMITED 
POST-WAR PLANS 


The twenty-third ordinary general meet- 
ing of Eastwoods, Limited, was held, on 
the 20th instant, in London. 

Mr E. S. Shrapnell-Smith, C.B.E. (the 
chairman), said that the profit and loss 
account showed profits amounting to 
£54,939. Turnover showed a substantial 
increase and the reduction in profit was 
due to lower trade margins combined with 
inevitably higher manufacturing and 
operating costs. It was proposed to pay 
a dividend of § per cent. on the ordinary 
shares, leaving to be carried forward 
£22,575. The future would inevitably show 
a return to prosperity. 

Mr G. W. A. Miller, F.C.I.S. (managing 
director), said that the factors controlling 
the immediate future were the availability 
of manpower, the continuance or termina- 
tion of war-time building projects, and the 
repair of raid-damaged buildings, but their 
company, with its strong financial position 
and adequate reserves, should be able to 
play its part in the heavy programme of 
post-war work. 

The industry would have to provide the 
materials for three to four million houses 
over a period of ten or twelve years, and 
there should be an enormous amount of 
reconstruction work of all kinds. 

The current scheme for 3,000 agricultural 
workers’ cottages would absorb 60 million 
bricks or so. That was roughly the yearly 
output of only one unit of moderate size. 
They could readily deduce the fact that the 
post-war housing demand alone would 
make a tremendous call on their outputs 
as soon as full-scale resumption was pos- 
sible. It was hoped that programmes would 
be ready well in advance and meanwhile 
no unduly harsh concentration would be 
insisted upon. Let us be warned in advance 
this time so that British labour returned 
from the Forces might not be standing idle 
waiting for the programmes and plans. 

The report was adopted. 
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WILLIAM DOXFORD AND 
SONS, LIMITED 


15 PER CENT. DIVIDEND 
MAINTAINED 


MR E. P. ANDREAE’S STATEMENT 


The fifty-first annual ordinary general 
meeting of William Doxford and Sons, 
Limited, will be held at the registered 
office of the company, Pallion Yard, 
Sunderland, on the 28th instant. 


The following statement by the chair- 
man (Mr E. P. Andreae, Ph.D.) has been 
circulated with the report and accounts :— 


As only formal business will be trans- 
acted at the annual general meeting to be 
held at the company’s offices at Sunderland 
on Thursday, October 28th, the following 
brief statement takes the place of the usual 
chairman’s speech. 


The net profit for the year, after pro- 
viding for taxation, is slightly higher at 
£164,005, as compared with £157,617 for 
the previous year. 


In this year’s accounts an appropriation 
of £27,436. has been made to the staff 
pension scheme for the purpose of putting 
old staff employees, many of whom have 
records of long service with the company, 
on a basis comparable with the younger 
members. I feel confident that this decision 
will commend itself to the shareholders. 


The general reserve has again been in- 
creased by £25,000, and £20,000 has been 
added to the reserve for contingencies. 


As is shown in the directors’ report, it 
has been decided to recommend the pay- 
ment of a final dividend on the ordinary 
shares of I0 per cent., less income-tax, 
which, together with the interim dividend 
of 5 per cent., makes the same rate for 
the whole year as last—namely, 15 per cent. 
If this is approved by the shareholders in 
general meeting, the dividend will be paid 
on November Ist. 


I again take the opportunity of paying 
tribute to all the officials, staffs and work- 
people of the company for their loyal and 
unremitting efforts throughout the year. 





CABLES INVESTMENT 
TRUST, LIMITED 


The eighth ordinary general meeting of 
the Cables Investment Trust, Limited, was 
held, on the 2oth instant, in London. 

The Rt. Hon. Lord Pender (chairman of 
the company), who presided, said: The chief 
item in the accounts calling for comment is 
the sharp increase in the market value of 
the securities, and, while I think that too 
much importance can be attached to values 
resulting, in many cases, from bargains 
negotiated in very limited markets, it is 
satisfactory to feel that the heavy deprecia- 
tion existing in 1940 has been largely 
eliminated. Profits arising from the sale 
of securities have contributed to a further 
rise in the capital reserve to £311,835. 

The income from investments during the 
year amounted to just under £326,000. 
Having regard to the disturbed political 
and economic conditions since this Trust 
was formed, I think the comparatively 
stable return received on our investments 
during this time is satisfactory. 

The report was adopted. 


Every year many hundreds of Companie$ 


publish Reports of their Annual General 
Meetings in The Economist, thereby reaching 
thousands of investors in the quiet of their 
own homes. 

_ In time of war the value of this practice 
is greatly enhanced because The Economist 
provides valuable information which is not 
otherwise available to investors, who therefore 
read it more carefully than ever. 

Full particulars of the charges for iuserting 
these reports may be obtained on application 
to The Reporting Manager, The Economist, 
Brettenham House, Lancaster Place, W.C.2. 


THE ECONOMIST 


Company Results 


Bristol Aeroplane Company 


Years to December 31, 
1940 1941 1942 


£ £ £ 
Total income after depreciation and EPT 766,537 985,579 1,099,606 
Taxation 355,000 580,000 730,000 
Interest and fees..... cp weeesbekeEbwes 115,843 120,710 87,316 
Preference dividends 17,250 15,000 15,000 


Ordinary shares :— 
278,444 269,869 267,290 
174,900 165,000 165,000 
15 °9 16-4 16-2 
10 10 10 
General reserve 100,000 100,000 100,000 
Carry forward - 14,272 19,141 21,431 


Net fixed assets 2,357,045 2,230,303 2,043,982 
Net inter-company items 375,000 375,000 375,000 
Net liquid assets 1,852,225 2,083,837 2,372,448 


10,246,798 11,026,319 “11,738,067 


Gross liquid assets 
6,193,471 7,308,173 


Stocks and work in progress 


The ordinary stock units of 10s. stand at 13s. 9d. ex dividend, 
yielding £7 5s. 5d. per cent. 


October 23, 1943 


United Steel Profits 
1941 1942 1943 
£ £ £ 
2,247,835 2,096,723 2,204,459 
1,341,250 1,154,000 _1,290,000 
125,000 125,000 


Interest and deb. redemption 220,236 
Fees and pensions 161,508 


Total profits after depreciation and EPT .. 


Taxation 


Ordinary shares :-— 
Earned 435,979 
386,000 
9-0 
8 


427,177 477,156 499,662 


Consolidated Balance Sheet :— 
Net fixed assets 

Net inter-company items 

Net liquid assetst 


12,515,443 12,080,827 10,995,383 
2,050,149 2,066,345 
1,136,388 1,595,445 


Reserve for taxation 4,123,080 3,087,427 

Gross liquid assets 11,230,663 11,420,203 

Cash 1,744,223 2,010,357 

Creditors 5,705,820 6,471,856 

+ After deduction of taxation reserve. The amount shown in the original accounts 
of 1941-42 for this item was £3,087,427 and that for creditors £6,471,856. 


The £1 ordinary stock at 25s. ex dividend yields £6 83, 
per cent. ; 


RECORDS and STATISTICS 


INDUSTRY AND TRADE 


Retail Trade in August.—The retail trade report for August, 
published in the Board of Trade fournal for October 9th, 
records a decline in the index of the average value of daily 
sales (1937 = 100) from 98 in July to 96 in August. The 
average for the year to July, 1943, was 105. The apparel 
component of the index was unchanged from the month before 
at 73, household goods rose four points to 72, and food and 
perishables declined by four to 111. All these August figures 
are below the average for the twelve months to July, which 
were: Apparel 97, household goods 73, and food and perishables 
114. The index for non-food merchandise, which includes 
fancy, sports and miscellaneous items, was 79 in August, 
compared with 78 in July and 96 for the year to July. 


Coal Output.—The output of saleable coal in the four weeks 
ended October 2, 1943, averaged 3,819,400 tons a week com- 
pared with 3,767,800 tons in the previous four weeks. 


WEEKLY OUTPUT OF SALEABLE COAL 
(Weekly Standard Tonnage 4,161,800 tons) 

Four Weeks 1941 1942 Four Weeks 1942 1943 

ended* tons tons ended* tons tons 
4,124,500 4,005,200 
4,126,500 3,624,600 
3,880,100 3,936,600 

1943 


3,579,700 
3,813,400 3,097,800 
4,016,400 


3,767,800 
4,074,600 4,013,700 3,819,400 
* The actual dates given relate to 1942 and 1943. 


The production from open cast working (outcrops) averaged 
121,000 tons per week. ‘The three districts which qualify for 
output bonus are Leicestershire, South Derbyshire and Somerset, 
the same ones which qualified last month. 


* TRE ECONOMIST" SENSITIVE PRICE INDEX (1935=100) 


15, | 4, 20, 
1943 


Oct. Oct. | Oct. Oct. Oct. 
14, | 19, 
1943 | 1943 | 1943 1943 


122-8 ‘8 | 122-8 ‘8 | 122-8 
182-3 3 | 182-3 3 | 182-3 
149-6 6 | 149-6 6 | 149-6 


Mar. | Aug. Oct. , Oct. 
31, | 20, , a 
1937* | 1942 ; 1943 
147 -9 2 | . . 122-8 
182-3 Ss | ‘ . 182-3 
175-1 | 4) ‘ 3 | 149-6 








THE * ECONOMIST ” INDEX OF WHOLESALE PRICES 
(1927 = 100) 


| Mar. Aug. | Oct. Sept. 
31, om « A 28, 
1937* | 1939 , 1942 1943 
| i 


Cereals and Meat 93-0 66-9 104-9 | 110-2 
Other Foods 70-4 61-1 104-5 107-5 
Ee ee. ga 74-2 54-3 92:8 92-2 
BENE. £65 icons sesnes 113 -2 95-4 137 -2 135-9 
Miscellaneous 87-0 717-6 122-0 127-0 


87.2 70.3 | 111.8 | 114.3 | 
1199 | 90-8 | 153-9 | 157-8 
' ! 


* Highest level reached during 1932-37 recovery. 


AVERAGE DAILY VALUE OF RETAIL SALES AND OF STOCKS IN 
GREAT BRITAIN COMPARED WITH THE YEAR BEFORE 


Daily Average Sales 


Stocks 
1943 (at cost) 
end Aug. 


June | July 


(a) By Commodities 


Non-food Merchandise :— | 
Piece-goods | 
Women’s Wear : 


ne 
na 


Men’s and Boys’ Wear 
Boots and Shoes 
Furnishing Departments 
Hardware 

Fancy Departments 
Sports and Travel 


im 
© 8 AANAWodSOoUD 
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Total :— 
Non-food Merchandise 
Food and Perishables 


Total :— 
All Departments — 2.8 
(b) Districts 
— 6°5 
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South England 
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Suburban London 
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Source: Board of Trade Journal. 


FINANCE AND BANKING 
THE MONEY MARKET.—Money has been in short supply 


this week, and special assistance has been given to the market 
(the position is discussed in a note on page 560). The Bank 
return shows bankers’ deposits to have fallen by £7,681,000 to 
£140,699,000, despite an increase of £7,955,000 in Government 
securities, reflecting the official purchases of bills from the 
market. The reconciliation of these divergent movements is 
provided by an increase of £16,157,000 in public deposits. This 
movement has carried that item to £23,157,000, a figure which 
indicates an abnormal though no doubt very temporary im- 
mobilisation of credit in Government accounts. The note 
circulation continues its slow but steady climb towards the 
£1,000,000,000 mark, the past week’s rise of £699,000 carrying 
the total to the new record of £993,430,000. 


MONEY RATES, LONDON.—The following rates remained unchanged between 
Oct. 15th and Oct. 21st :— 

Bank rate, 2% (changed from 3% October 26, 1939). Discount rates: Bank 
Bills 60 days 14%. 3 months, 14%; 4 months, 14-14%; 6 months, 
lvy-14%. Treasury Bills: 2 months, 1-14,%; 3 months, 1-14,%. Day-to-day 
money, 213%. Short Loans, 1-13%. Bank deposit rates $%. Discount 
deposit at call $% ; at notice 3%. 

Exchange Rates.—The following rates fixed by the Bank of England remained 
unchan between Oct. 15th and Oct. 2lst. (Figures in brackets are pat 
of exchange.) 


United States. $ (4.862) 4-023-03}; mail transfers 4-02}-033. Canada. 
$ (4-868) 4-43-47; mail transfers 4-43-47}. Switzerland. Francs (25-224) 
17-30-40. Sweden. Krona (18-159) T.T. 16-85-95. Dutch West Indies. 
Florin (12-11) 7-58-62; Portugal. Escudos (110) 99-80-100-20; mail transfers 
99-80-100-30. Panama. $4-02-04; mail transfers 4-02-04}. Brazil. 83-64 cr. 
(buying). Uruguay. 7 -6597 p. (buying). 


Fixed Rates for Payment at Bank of England for Clearing Offices. Spain. 
Peseta 40-50 (Official rate). Turkey. Piastres 520. ftaty. 71-25 lire. 


(Contir.ued on page 572) 
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ORDIN. 
REVE 


Revenu 


OrDINAl 
REVENU 
Income Ta: 
Sur-tax... 
Estate, etc. 
Duties. . 
Stamps... 
N.DC. ... 
Beds. sss 
Other Inld. 


Total Inld. 


Customs. . 
Excise... . 


Total Custe 
Excise. . 


Motor Dut: 
Canadian 
Contribu 
P.O. (Net 
ceipts). . 
Wireless Lic 
Crown Lan 
Receipts 


Sundry 
Miscell. Re 


Total Ord. 


SELF-BALA 
P.O. & Brd 


Total 


Orpina 
EXPENDI 
Int. & M. 
Nat. Del 
Payments 
Ireland . 
OtherCons 
Services 


Supply Ser 
Total Ord 


SELF-BALs 
P.O. & Bri 


A chang 
an excess 
Revenue. 
expenditur 
of being sh 
from ordi 


After 
£599, 17. 
for the 
Taised 


£58,146, 


Overseas 
P.O. and 
Anglo-Tur 


War Dam 
Land Sett 
erseas 


43 


1943 
. 
204,459 


90,000 
125,000 
119,153, 
161,800 


08,506 
$86,000 
85 
8 


99,662 


— 
— 


195,383 
86,213 
175,177 


261,467 
311,460 
237,478 
309,441 
counts 
71,856. 
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October 23, 1943 
GOVERNMENT RETURNS 


For the week ended Oct. 16th, 1943, total 
ordinary revenue was £55,218,000, against 
ordinary expenditure of £114,625,000, and 
issues to sinking funds of £184,254. Thus, 
including sinking fund allocations of 
£7,598,230, the deficit accrued since April 
Ist is £1,751,436,000 against £1,606,155,000 
for the corresponding period a year ago. 


ORDINARY AND SELF-BALANCING 
REVENUE AND EXPENDITURE 





Receipts into the 
Exchequer 
(£ thousands) 


Esti- 


Revenue mate April — Week | Week 


1943-44 én ended | ended 
Oct. | Oct. 


> 17, | 16, 
1942 | 1942 | 1943 
ORDINARY 
REVENUE 
Income Tax. . . .(1175000| 301,620] 383,588| 10,413 
80,000] 14,194] 14,264| 530 

Estate, etc., | 
100,000! 50,710} 52,612} 1,381 
17,000] 7.1901 9,550) "200 

ae 4,905| 16,710) 560] 2, 

2 PT. tell 500,000} 175'105| 266,736) 8,590! 22,070 
Other Inld. Rev.| 1,000! 280} 228]... a 


Total Inld. Rev.|1873000| 564,004 143,688 | 21,674) 37,175 


525,320} 249,479) 293,438) 7,452) 12,177 
450,180) 215,500) 244,200} 5,300] 4,600 





| | 
975,500} 464,979! 537,638) 12,752! 16,777 


i 

25,000| 5,233) 4,181)  355| 339 
w { 177,287 | g.988 

P.O. (Net Re- i | 


ceipts) 400, 6,900}... 800 
WirelessLicences} 4,700} 1,520} 1,690 
Crown Lands... 800 460 470 


Receipts from 
4,100} 1,081) 2,124) ... 68 


Sundry Loans 
Miscell. Receipts} 24,000) 58,948] 41,301] 2,867; 859 


Motor Duties... 
Canadian Govt. 
Contribution . 


Total Ord. Rev./2907500)1280412|1331092 41,436| 55,218 


SELF- BALANCING 


P.O. & Brdcastg.| 110,632; 55,700) 56,950} 1,300) 2,000 


Issues out of the 
Exchequer to meet 
payments 
(£ thousands) 
Esti- 
mate, 
1943-44 


Expenditure April | April | Week | Week 
a - ended | ended 


Oct. | Oct. | Oct se 
17, | 16, : . 
i942 | 1943 | 1942 | 1943 


) 
ORDINARY | | | 
EXPENDITURE } 
Int. & Man. of 


Nat. Debt. . . .| 375,000]191,300| 218,777] 12,952! 14,825 
Payments to N. 
Ireland 9,500} 4,024) 3,676) ... | ose 
7,500! 3,721) 3,540 | s 
| 


OtherCons. Fund 

Services 
MR i055 + + ++| 392,000) 199,045} 225,994) 12,952) 14,825 
Supply Services . |5366751)/2680738|2848937| 92,700) 99,800 


SELF-BALANCING 


P.O. & Brdcastg.| 110,632) 55,700 — 1,300} 2,000 


ee a 2935485|5151881)106952 116625 





A change has been made in the method of showing 
an excess of Post Office Expenditure over Post Office 
€venue. Such excess is now included as ordinary 
expenditure (under ‘‘ Total Supply Services’) instead 
of being shown, as up to July 24 inclusive, as a deduction 
from ordinary revenue. 


After decreasing Exchequer balances by 
£599,174 to (2,809,048, the other operations 
for the week (no longer shown separately) 
Taised the gross National Debt by 
£58,146,741 to £18,594 million. 


NET ISSUES (£ thousands) 
Overseas Trade Guarantees 


oe and Telegraph 


THE ECONOMIST 


FLOATING DEBT 
(£ millions) 


| Ways and | 
Means Trea- 
Advances sury | Total 
ae De- | Float- 
its) i 
| Public | of * | Debt 
Depts. | Eng- _— 


: 5 
Treasury 
Bills 


Tap 


land | 


l ss 


| 
Not available | 


244-4 | 55-0 | 925-5 | 4253-1 
Not available | 


Not available 


309-0] ... | 973-5 43s 6 
| 
| 


1892 -4| 313-2] ... | 1045-0/ 4420-6 
Not available 


” ” 


259-5] ... | 1114-5| 4452-8 
Not available 


| ” ” 








3078 -8 
1170 3 





1180 -0 | 

TREASURY BILLS 

sitesi 

| Amount | iam | 

sa aa la ‘i . | of Allot- | 
ae _ peed = 


{ 


eeees 
oooo 
6666 


193-3 
183-6 
188 -8 
190 -2 
199-8 | 1 
196-3 | 10 


6666655666555 SO 


11°10 
10-97 
11-98 | 





SSSSSSSSSSSESES F 


90° 
90- 
90 
90- 
90 
90 
90 
90 
90 
90 
90 


20 0-36 
19 11-95 


S000666665556865 


ae 
oo 
so 

o 
oS 
66606 


| 

On Oct. 15th applications at £99 14s. 1ld. per cent for 
bills to be paid for on Monday, Tuesday, Wednesday, 
Thursday and Friday of following week were accepted 
as to about 32 per cent of the amount applied for, and 
applications at higher prices in full. Applications at 
£99 15s. for bills to be paid for on Saturday were accepted 
in full. £100 millions of Treasury Bills are being offered 
on Oct. 22nd. For the week ending Oct. 23rd, the banks 


; will be asked for Treasury deposits to the maximum 


amount of £60 millions. 


NATIONAL SAVINGS 
CERTIFICATES AND 3% AND 23% 
BOND SUBSCRIPTIONS 
(£ thousands) 

| | 30 o | 28% 
| NLS.C. pte! ente | =. 
| Bonds | Bonds | ,Bonds, 


1,574 
1,415 
1,329 
1,340 


6,564 | 6,970 
; 15,772 
6,821 | 14,529 
6,491 | 29,709 
5,334 | 7,4128 
4,772 | 8,332§ 
6,272 | 15,6518 
> 6,597 | 12,3228 
Oct. 5 1537 | 7,510 | 11,5148 
: 1.767 | 6,522°| 94278 
- = ae 4,161 | 9,785§ 


Totals to date. .! 942,838*| 631,697*| 1380660t||| 593657|§ 
| | | 


1,386 


* 203 weeks. t 146 weeks. t 47 weeks. 
|| Including all Series. § Including 1952-54. 
Interest free loans received by the Treasury up to 
Oct. 19th amounted to a total value of £59,099,495. 
Up to Sept. 30th, principal of Savings Certificates to 
the amount of £123,022,000 has been repaid. 


GOLD AND SILVER 


The Bank of England’s official buying price for gold 
remained at 168s. Od. per fine ounce throughout the 
week. In the London silver market prices per standard 
ounce have been 23}$d. for cash and for two months. 
The New York market price of fine silver remained 
at 44} cents per ounce throughout the week. Bombay 
bullion prices were as follows :— 

Gold Silver 


r per 
Fine Tola 100 Fine Tolas 
Rs. a. Rs. a. 

82 14 127 #15 

82 2 125 
83 0 127 
8 62 127 
84 8 127 
8 67 129 
85 12 128 


BANK OF 


569 
ENGLAND 


RETURNS 


OCTOBER 20, 1943 


ISSUE DEPARTMENT 


£ 
Notes Issued : 
In Cireln. ... 993,430,278 
In Bankg. De- 


partment.... 56,811,440 


1050,241,718 


£ 
Govt. Debt... 11,015,100 
Other Govt. 

Securities .. .1038,118,562 
Other Secs.... 854,877 
Silver Coin... 11,461 
of Fid. 

1050,000,000 
Gold Coin & 
Bullion = (at 
168s. per oz. 


Amt. 


241,718 


1050,241,718 


BANKING DEPARTMENT 


£ 
14,553,000 
3,143,560 
23,609,653 


Props.’ Capital 
ee 
Public Deps.*. 
Other Deps. : 
Bankers..... 140,699,122 
Other Accts... 54,080,836 


194,779,958 


236,086,171 


* 


Including Exchequer, 


Govt. Secs. .. 
Other Secs. : 
Qiscounts & 
Advances... 
Securities.... 


£ 
158,782,401 


1,431,847 
17,318,912 


18,750,759 
56,811,440 


1,741,571 


236,086,171 
Banks, 


Notes........ 
Gold & Silver 
Coin 


Savings Commis- 


sioners of National Debt and Dividend Accounts. 


COMPARATIVE ANALYSIS 


(£ millions) 


Issue Dept. : 
Notes in circulation 
Notes in banking depart- 
ment 
Government 
securities* 
Other securities ........ 
Silver Coin 
Gold, valued at s. 


debt 


Deposits : 
Public 
NG so oiccbe tenccms 
Others . 





Banking Dept. Secs. : 
Government 


1942 1943 


Oct. | Oct. | Oct. 
6 13 20 


991-3. 992-7 
59-0 57-5 
-3}1049 -2 1049-1) 
1-4, 0-8 0-9 

1-3) 0-0 0-0 

0-2 0-2 0-2 
168 -00\168 -00 168 -00| 
| | 


7 
150 
55 
213 


2) 152 
6 1 
-2| 16 
-0| 170 
5 
4 


60 
o/ 
/0 


28 





b GUO VHS 








* Government debt 


£14,553,000. 


is £11,015,100; capital 


Fiduciary issue raised from £1,000 million 


to £1,050 million on October 6, 1943. 


PROVINCIAL BANK CLEARINGS 


£ thousands 


Ended 


Oct. 
si, 
1942 


Working days :—| 
Birmingham 


Liverpool 
Manchester 
Newcastle 
Nottingham 
Sheffield 
Southampton.... 


32 TOWNS eo 5 6:6:< 26,391 


Dublin* 6,913 


* October 10, 1942, 


Aggregate 
from Jan. 1 to 


Oct. Oct. | 
16, 17, 
1943 | 1942 | 
| 
6 245 
1,312 | 101,608 
2,024 | 87,197 
640 | 94,262 
499 | 31,080 
702 | 45,686 
811 | 34,956 
4,137 | 192,029 
2,481 | 497,732 
1,482 | 60,882 
357| 19,174 
638 | 34,665 
154| 4,630 


15,237 |1,203,901 
7,670 | 268,808 


994,851 
289,115 





and October 9, 1943 
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Million $’s 





| 
12 U.S.F.R. Banks 








' 1 | 


LIABILITIES ' | 
| 


















| | 
Bank AND TREASURY | 
Resources | ; 


Monetary gold stock 


LIABILITIES | | 


Money in circulation 













{| 

















38. ,, Three months’ bank bills... .... 
39. ,, Day to day loans | 


40. ,, Yield on 24% Consols......... | 









Monthly figures are cumulative. 









him on December 31, 1943. 





! 
4loney in circulation...... j 13,932) 18,818, 18,883 
Treasury cash and dep. ... 2,551) 2,956, 3,292) 2,661 


OVERSEAS BANK 


U.S. FEDERAL RESERVE 





| 


| 
| 


Unit of 


RESOURCES = _ . ry 

Gold certifs. on hand andj 1942,| 1943 | 1943 | 1943 

due from Treasury ..... 20,567 19,882) 19.898) 19,875 
Total reserves ........... 20,828) 20,344) 20,341) 20,308 
Total cash reserves .......! 243| '331| °330| 319 
Total U.S. Govt. secs. ....| 3809] 9,168] 9,387) 9,061 
Total bills and secs. ...... 3,836) 9,193) 9,412) 3,092 
Total resources .......... 26,473) 31,548) 31,574) 31,253 


F.R. notes in cirn......... | 10,910) 15,243) 15,309) 15,386 
Excess mr. bank res. ..... | 2,710) 1,810; 1,700; 1,610 
Mr. bank res. dep......... | 12,303) 12,054! 11,903! 12,021 
Govt. deposits ........... 123 682! 1,013! 380 
Total deposits ........... 13,708! 14,385) 14,550) 14,022 
Total liabilities .......... 26,473) 31,548! 31,574; 31,253 
Reserve ratio.........-.. 184 6% (68 °7°|68 “19% 69 “1% 


| | 
Monetary gold stock... 22,758) 22,175) 22,176| 22,155 
Treasury & bank curr ency.| 3,359) 4,096, 4,098) 4,099 
' ' ‘ 


| 18,978 


UNITED KINGDOM: MONTHLY STATISTICS 


| Measurement | 


Population mid 1939, 47,676,000; Area: 95,030 sq. miles ; (244,000 sq. kms.) 


- Retail trade, Gt. Brit.: Food...... Avg. daily sales 1 100 - he 2 = -- 
\e » Other merchandise .... || in 1937=100 oe 83! 102) 107 99 02) 86 81 
3. ” BODIE kSpcbetnns += SS i. | i 81; 105; 109) 105) 108 98} 101| 96} 106' 114 13 105 98 96 
4. Registered unemployed G.B.*t Thousands | 1,212: 2,756) 1,514' 963) 350) 123) 114, 104) =... one 80)... eee 73) «. 
$. ,, United Kingdom (a)..... 5 1,276' 2,813) 1,690] 1,035} 392! 144! 132) 122) 2. | o.. as A ae 90]... | 
De, ge swnseesss<a0ee : | "118! + °306| 239] 214, 69} 29) 26) 24) 22] te ae 14)... | 
7. ,, E.and S. England (b).. | 50; 142) 93} 99) 28! 10) 7 ese iow oe la ate 4... | 
8. , S.W. England (c)............. |, ce 1 69) 157) 76) 33, 16 5 4\ a ae ee Oe ae De 
2 » ina (d) (e). . | 165} 371 15s 92 35 : 6| 5, ss oss As ne ; sed 
» N.E. England (d)..... 2 280} 602 5. _ eee eee eve oe | 
11, 7. NW. England(e).... . | 2851 562] 309] 1491 641 5i| 16 at. a 2 me | i ae ee? 
12, ° Northern......... | . ene 139) 89 37) «13] =a} aad 9g}... : 8 
13. ,, Scotland .. i i. ) 156) 378} 217; 125) §1| 24 21, BR, | ane BES cose.) 4s 17 
i: gh OME 6 6xsenseecee ay » i 116) 228 127 89). 41 14 14 13) ... eos 12 . eve 10 
18. _,, Northern Ireland............. | a 36 68 76 75 42) 21 18 18) ... ear a | oe 17... 
16. Industr. disputes. No. days lost... . | 676 " 107} 78 a7) 126) 38 53! 34) 22) 68} 178 112} 98) 159 
1! | ! 
Wholesale Prices : Economist: ! j | | | aa 
17. Cereals and meat..........-...... | 4929= 100 | 100 | 76-2} 93-9! 102-4) 110-2)! 111-2) 121 -5|) 122-7) 113-5) 114-1] 113-9) 114-3) 114-8, 113-5) 113-7 
18. Other foods..................004. | » | 100} 72°8) 76-4) 95-4) 111-0) 118-3|/ 118-4) 123-0)| 125-1) 125-1) 125-3} 125-3) 125-3) 125-3) 125-3) 125:5 
SR 6 vince eescbaseeeseesenssss | » | 100) 53-4) 63-8) 93-0) 100-7; 100-7|| 98-3) 100 8! 99-9} 100-2} 101-4) 101-8] 101 -€| 100-5] 100-5) 100-0 
SEED na sscunneonenceceeseseee . | 100, 76-3) 100-0] 125-0) 135-7) 139-2]| 137-9| 143-5| 141.1] 142-2] 142-2) 142-3) 142-3] 142-1) 142-1) 142-1 
21. Total, incl. miscellaneous.......... i > | 100 8 80-3) 104-3) 114-4) 120-1|| 119-3) 122-1] 122-7) 123-6] 124-0] 124-2) 124-2) 123-7) 123-7) 123-7 
Cost of Living: Min. of Labour : | | 
i .ockbsbnchesnnkesskosens= ss | » | 1 81-8} 92-4) 107-2) 108-7) 104-9] 103-9) 105-2) 107-1) 107-1) 107-1) 107-1, 109-1) 106-5) 107-8 
DT hos ekbsbbekbexeseoen esse \j i 100! 87-8 96-4) 113-1) 121-4) 121-9] 122-0) 122-0) 121-3] 120-7] 121-3] 120-7) 122-0) 121-3) 120-7\ ... 
24. Industrial securities, Fin. News..... | Jul.1,1935=100 || 102-0] 64-0) 78-1) 68-2) 74-3: 82-9)) 83-7); 86-5! 96-4) 97-6) 98-5) 98-9) 98-5) 105-0) 104-7; 105°9 
25. Fixedinterest ,, |,, 4, ..... |” 1928=100 96 -8| 113-6| 116-8| 122-8| 129-6| 133-9|| 133-3, 133-1|| 136-6| 136-7| 136-1| 134 9 133-9] 134-0! 133-5) 1334 
26. Govt. Revenue, cumulative (f)...... 1} Mill. {£’s 815-0) 827 -0/1132 -2,1495 -3|2174 -6/2922 -4)|1020 -4'1215 -7|/2599 -4|2922 -4| 157-1) 389-0) 565-7| 823 -7:1047 -5|1272:5 
27. » | expenditure i) EN Dbsnaens i ” 829-5) 859 -3}1408 -2/3970 -7/4876 -3/5739 -9||2198 -2 2646 65147 -4)5739 -9| 405-4! 950 -3/1433 -41923 -6 2329 -6/28537 
28. Bank of Eng.: Notes in circ. (g).... ° 362-3} 258-5] 509-9) 566) 651-3) 806-9] 831-5| 832-5|| 914-4) 927-9] 943-8] 949-5] 947-4] 956 -7| 977 °4| 981 ; 
29. ,, Bankers’ deposits (g).......... ° 62-9; 81-3) 102-8 110) 121-1) 136.3 133 -8| 135 9) 152-4) 159-1) 172-0) 153-2) 165-7) 156-2) 150 ‘8 157° 
30. ,, Gov. sec. B’king Dept. (g)..... » 55-9} 64-0) 107-0} 143) 142-8) 150-7) 136-7) 135-91] 173-8) 186-6] 159-3) 184-9) 170-8] 170-7) 188 7 197-9 
Clearing Banks: (h) | | | : 
Sik. gp OE svekbswuesnccecsnva50 » | 1,738) 1,791) 2,248) 2,484) 2,970) 3,376) 3,305) 5,358, 3,525) 3,542) 3,645) 3,566) 3,630) 3,628 3,670 5131 
52. ,, Cash & bal. with B.E. ........ ii 2 194 187; 244 265) 311; 344 351 349) 373) 377 375! 377 387 375) 383 = 
ORs ie ED onuvncsetcsoccncneee 2 | 22 308; 255) 366) 231 235) 283) = 277) 148 172) +128 154) 236 244 232 = 
34. ,, Treasury Deposit Receipts ..... - | cecal are ate eer cee 495) 642)| 634 693) 932] 884| 964) 924! 859} -900| 957, 1,04 
SEG AMREURBIED «ac cncnsevasasiececes. = | 991} 844) 991} 944,849 795| 784| 744!| 761| 776) 756| 757i 744 745) 732 Ss 
i gs) MUUNUIMMIND won vcciccccncceces | » | 257 348} 608) 659! 919) 1,069) 1,082) 1,097)) 1,108) 1,132) 1,137) 1,150) 1,159) 1,162) 1,162) 1,16 
37. Interest Rates: Bank rate........ Per cent. | 5-498] 3-008) 2-244 2 | 2 2 2 | 2 2 2 2 2 2 2 2 
| 


* From March, 1942, figures are exclusive of men classified as unsuitable for ordinary industrial employment, and women unsuitable for normal full-time employment. 
t From January 1943 the figures are published at quarterly intervals. 


{a@) 1937, average January to August ; figures for September-December not comparable owing to revised method of counting adopted in September, 1937. (6) a 
January, 1940, includes former Southern and South-Eastern divisions. (c) Includes Southern division before January, 1940. (d) From September, 1939, Grims 
and Lincoln included in North Midlands instead of N.E. England. (e) From December, 1941, High Peak Parliamentary Division of Derbyshire included in North Midlands 
instead of North-Western England. (f) Ordinary and Self-balancing revenue and expenditure. Annual figures are totals for financial year, beginning in year shown. 

(g) Average of weekly figures. 


ee 


Fish Division—Mr John Adamson, Director of the Fish No. 1408) has been issued under the Making of Civilian 
Division of the Ministry of Food, is relinquishing his duties, and Clothing (Restrictions) (No. 16) Order, 1942, to relax certain 
Mr F. S. Anderson, at present serving as Divisional Food restrictions on manufacture, with the object of stimulating the 
Officer in the North-East of Scotland Division, will succeed production of more durable garments, particularly in ‘heavy 


Corsets Restrictions—A General Licence (S.R. & O. 1943 in certain laced corsets has been increased. 
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BANK FOR INTERNATIONAL RESERVE BANK OF INDIA 
francs of 0.29 grammes aon ————_—-— 








Oct. | Sept. | Sept. | Sept. | Oct. 























July | May | June} July 2, 10, 17, 24, 1, 
31, 1, 0, 31, ASSETS 1942 | 1943 | 1943 | 1943 | 1943 
AssETS 1942 | 1943 | 1943 | 1943 Gold coin & bultion. 444, 444, 444, 444) agg 

Gold in bars............. 65-2} 75-8! 78-5] 78-7 Rupee coim........ 264 #142); 145) = 15 130 

chide wauutnieckee 35-9} 27-9] 25-1) 23-4 Balances abroad ...} — 886} 1,033; 997} 1,082] 1,039 

OE ere 15-8 15-6) 16-2) 15-8 Sterling securities ..} 3,048] 6,318] 6,418] 6,418! 6,463 

Commercial bills ......... 114-0] 122-8} 125-5) 123-3 Ind. Govt. rup. secs.| 1,324, 834, 73 734) 684 

Treasury bills............ 30-4} 26-3) 22-9) 28-5 Investments....... 65 78 7 76} 1% 

Time funds at interest ....} 20-9) 20-9) 21-4) 21-4 LIABILITIES _ | 

Sundry bills and invest....}| 199-7] 194-7} 196-8) 192-7 Notes in cirn.: India} 4,978) 7,620} 7,604! 7,597) 7,638 

LIABILITIES Burmaj ... ae ean ott 5 

Deposits : Deposits : Govt....} 246] 284) 270! 334] 359 

PED ssi syeavhse¥esan 152-7) 152-7) 152-7| 152-7 Banks ..| 648) 715 680) 733} 738 

Re sicn awk awck an cak 76°3| 76-3) 76-3} 76°3 Reserve ratio...... 68 -8%|87 -4%|88 -7%/88 696/89 -2°, 

Central Banks ........... 15-91 15-2) 16-8, 15-8] {| | | Ft _} 

ee ¢ wesusses cee 4-2; 1-3) 1-0) 1:3 Eg 

SE GkGeGh Deke Ab sen eeee 37-7 38 +9 39 -4 40-9 NATIONAL BANK OF EGYPT 

- ; Million £E 
SOUTH AFRICAN RESERVE BANK ] ; ! i ah 
Million £’s j “si? | 230, | “say | “Si 
(7 a See A ASSETS wet ad aa 1343 
CD 5 kan Ghaces bs sn vonse 6: " *24) 6-24 
Ar | Ae | AE | AGE | Bett. Gove. asco. 2222225127 65-961 78-46] 81-26) 83-05 
ASSETS 1942 | 1943 | 1943 | 1943 Egyptian Govt. secs....... 1-50} 1-50) 1 = 1-3 

Gold coin and bullion... .. 62 -93| 74-16] 74-52) 75-78 | Cash ..........--...-++: py Re Re MS 

Bills discounted.......... 0-85| 12-95) 12-86] 11-40 | Investments............. 55 +45) 99 -55)102 -05)105 92 

Invest. and other assets...| 59-88] 89-92) 89-75] 86-79 Bills and advances ....... } 2-96} 3-72! 3 9 2-73 

es 32-83) 45-89! 44-49) 44-24 LiaBILITIES | 

Notes in circulation....... . . “ ° . = ™ ' 

Deposits: Government...} 7-07] 5 -19] 7-56) 5-94 Notes issued............. 73-°70| 86-20; 89-00! 90 “80 
Bankers’ ...... 74 -85!116 «32/117 -12/115 -81 Deposits: Govt.*........ 20-27) 48-87) 43 68) 41-55 
Others........ 4-86! 4-70| 3-18) 4-20 Other deps. and accts. ....| 40°46) 69°55) 72-99) 80-55 

Reserve ratio ...........- 527% 143 -1%143 “29 0)44 1%, : —— a 


* Egyptiam, Sudan and Mixed Tribunals. 
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(hk) Annual figures for 1929 ard 1932 do not include District Bank. 





types of corset. The points covered have been discussed = 
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LONDON ACTIVE SECURITY PRICES AND YIELDS 

































Prices 


Allowance is made for net interest accrued, and for redemption for fixed interest stocks and for changes in interim dividends for ordinary stocks. 














































Price, | Price, | Yield, Last two Price, | Price, | Yield, 
; Oct. | Oct. Oct. Year 1943 i 7 Oct. Oct. Oct. 
Name of Security | 39° | y9° | 19, |[Jan.1toOct.19| Dividends || Name of Security || 2° | 19, | 19, 
1943 | 1943 1943 High | Low (a) (b) (c) |} 1943 } 1943 1943 
% % || tron, Coal and Steel | £s. 4. 
British Funds £ s. d. |] 51/9 | 46/74 7 b| 4 a||Babcock & Wilcox {1...|| 479 | 48/6 | 410 6 
83 81 83 | 78% |IConsols 2$%........... 79% 7193 13 2 8i| S7/- | 49/3 || lied a||Bolsover Colliery Ord. £1|| 513 | 50/46 | 518 6 
11 109} | se | Consols 4% (after 1957).|| 11 1103 | 312 3f|| 31/7] 26/6 || +3$a@| t+6$6||Brown (John) Ord. 10/-.|} 279 | 27/6 | 312 6f 
ll 1 0 Conv. 2% 1943-45...... 2 100 | 119 9f|| 26/- 3/- 5 6| 3 a||Colvilles Ord. £1........ 233 | 23/3 |617 6 
int 994 |} 102 100% ||Conv. 24%, 1944-49... 102 102k | 2 8 3fi| 326 | 21/7%|| Nile} 8 c|\Dorman Long Ord. {1 30:9 2979 |5 7 9 
103% | 101 104% | 102% ||Conv. 3% 1948-53...... 10. 1038 |2 4 6 || 35/4%]| 30/- 4 a| 6 b||Guest Keen &. Ord. £1.|} 35/- | 34/9 | 514 0 
1 10: 107 103% |Conv. 34% (after 1961). .|| 10 105 3.5 Ofi| 35/9 | 29/38|| 15 b) 7$a||Hadfields Ord. 10/-..... 30/- 30/9 |} 7 6 0 
10 103 1049 | 1014} ||Conv. 5% 1944-64...... 101 101% |1 0 9]| 54/- | 49/- || ¢2ha| +4 b||Staveley Coal Ord. £1 . §29 | 52/3 |2 9 3f 
9 97% | 9% Funding 2 % 1956-61...|| 95% 953 | 216 3 || 54/7%| 50/- || 12$c| 12$c||Stewarts and Lloyds f1..|| 53/- | 52/6 | 415 0 
101 98 1014 | 99% ||Funding 23% 1952-51.. 100 | 100% | 215 0 || 39/103] 34/6 6 4 a||Swan, Hunter Ord. {1...|} 35/- | 34/9 | 514 0 
oe 9 1024 99%, ||Funding sf 3588-68. . 100 100 3 0 Of] 11/6 8/3 5 ¢c} 10 c\||Thomas(Richard) Ord. 6/8 109 10/6 |6 6 8 
116% | 11 11 112§ ||Funding 0-90....]} 113 | 1134 | 219 9 || 27/48] 24/43 || 2%a| 5} |United Steel Ord. £1 249 | 25/- |}6 8 0 
102 99 1024 | 100% ||Nat. oD. Bee ar944 48 101 | 1013 | 2 2 O&|| 20/103] 17/103|] 6 5| 4 a||Vickers Ord. 10/-....... 19/- 18/6 | 5 2 6 
1 10 1024 | 100 ||Nat. Def. 3% 1954-58...|| 101 1014 | 218 0 Textiles 
101 102%, | 101% ||War Bonds 23% 1945-47|| 102 1028 | 119 9 || 23/183) 14/3 Nile| Nile ||Bradford Dyers Ord. £1 .|} 22/3 | 22/6 Nil 
101 1024 | 100% |\War Bonds 2$% 1946~-48|| 1022 | 102: |116 3]| 36/3 | 15/9 Nilc| Nilc ||British Celanese Ord. 10/-|} 32'6 | 32/- Nil 
101 100 101 Savings Bds. 3% 1955-65|} 1003 100$ | 219 6 || 49/108] 41/3 5 b| 3%a|\Coats, J. & P. Ord, £1 476 47/- | 314 6 
1 1123 15 112§ ||Victory Bonds 4%...... 113 113 3 0 Oj] S6/- | 45/- 5 b| 2 a|\Courtaulds Ord. {1..... 539 | 53/3 | 216 0 
103 100 1037, | 100g ||War Loan 3% 1955-59. .|} 10 101 218 3|| 24/9 | 15/3 3 c\ 3c||Fine Cotton Spinners {1.|} 23 3 23/- 3.5 0 
aa = =e ‘sf Wer Leen 3% 5 aft. 1952. = = 3 6 of 37/9 | 31/- The| The tance. Cotton Corp. £1..|} 37/- si/- |4 1 0 
ans 5%.....0e- lectrical Manufactg. 
101 98% || 100 | 97§ ||Redemption 3% 1986-96|| 98 98 | 3 1 7 || 10313) 76/3 5 a| 15 b|\Callenders Cable, &c. fr. 101/3 | 98/9 | 4 0 9 
102 ~+| 101 102 101 =‘|/Austria 3% 1933-53....|/ 101 102 217 8 || 26/7k} 24/9 123| —74a@||Crompton Park. ‘A’ 5/-. .|| 26/- 26/- | 316 3 
Dom. & Col. Govts. 50/14 | 44/6 10-c}] 10 c|\English Electric Ord. £1.|} 48/- 48/- | 4 3 0 
102 | 101 10. 101 =—‘|/Australia 5% 1945-75...|} 102 103 4 1 0] 91/6 | 85/- 17} ¢| 17% c ||General Electric Ord. £1.}} 91/- 91/- | 316 9 
103 100 104 102 New Zealand 5% 1946. .|| 104 104 315 0 Gas and Electricity 
111 | 106g || 1124 | 110 ||Nigeria5% 1950-60..... 112 112 3 4 5]] 43/3 | 37/- 3 a| 5 b6|\County of London f1.. 40/6 40/6 | 319 0 
Corporation Stocks 20/1} | 16/33 1 ¢| 1 a/||Gas Light & Coke Ord. fl 19/3} 19/3 | 212 Cp 
1084 10tt 7 1058 ry a 5% 1946-56 7 Hy : * ; 35/- | 31/3 Bes 2ha — -East Electric {1 . eH sae 3 ; ; 
cS 42/- b Ottish Power Ord. {1.. 1 , 
1 98 1004 99 Liverpool 3% 1954-64. . 99 99 31 4 42/9 33/3 5 b ; - Yorkshire Electric t: 41/- 41/- | 318 0 
1 1043 || 106$ | 104  ||Middiesex 34% 1957-62.|| 104 104 |3 210 Motor and Aircraft. 
Foreign Governments 28/6 | 19/7%|| 10 c| 10 c||Austin ‘A’ Ord. 5/-..... 25/9 27/- |117 0 
102 974 || 102 .| 99% ||Argentine 44% Stg. Bds.| 1012 | 1013 | 4 9 0 || 25/9 | 29)/- Thc| 7} c\||BirminghamS.A. {1....|| 25/- | 25/3 | 518 6 
648 46% 6 604 ||Brazil 5% Funding 1914.|| 6 65 | 316 4p] 15/3 | 12/- 4 a| 6 b||Bristol Aeroplane 10/-...|} 14/-"| 14/-xd'- 7 2 9 
p I 
ie | abs | $38 SY ANG | We | 18 e] te clpamtgemgnons 95] Seat) a Sat 
35/1 30/- 6 ¢| 6 c|\Ford Motors Ord. £1 . | 
a4 | eS [s.8.f] Mas | Hae] m8] abs emma | ae | Be [23 
79) 68/9 24a| 12} ||Lucas (Joseph) Ord f.. = 
45/6 | 37/6 || t10 @| +74 b ||Morris Motors 5/- Ord. ..|| 43/6 | 43/6 | 2 0 0) 
en Price Viel 111/3 98/14 20 ¢ iis c ||Rolls- ~—— = £1. 108/1} 108/9 $8 3 
, ’ pping 
ane — 1 Oct. Oct. 23/103, 18/9 Nile| 2}a||Cunard Ord. £1......... 229 23/3 | 2 3 O% 
genes ONCE, 5 19, 19, 26/- | 22/6 6 c| 6 c|\Furness, Withy Ord. £1 24.9 24/9 | 4 16 0 
High | Low 1943 | 1943 || 34/6 | 30/3 6b) 2 ajlP.&O. Def. f1......... = =. 4 : 
Railways s. d. || 24/9 22/1 6 ¢ 6 c||Royal Mail Lines Ord. £1)| 23/- om 
17 4 | Nic] Nitc/lB.A. Gt. Sthn. Ord. Stk.|| 16 15 ‘ Nil 19/74 Tait 5 c| 5 c||Union Castle Ord. £1.. - 18/3 | 18/3 |5 9 0 
$18 | $13g || Nilc| Nilc||Can. Pacific Com. $25...\| $162 | $16 Nil Tea and Rubber 
oot 574 246| 2a ||Great Western Ord. Stk..|| 59 60 |710 o}| 11/6 | 7/6 4c] Nilc||Allied Sumatra Rbr. £1..|| 10/- | 10/- Nil 
1 108 246| 2a\|G.W. 5% Cons. Pref. Stk.|| 109 | 111 |410 1) 18/1] 12/- 2 ¢| Nilc|jAnglo-Dutch of Java £1.}) 15/9 | 16/- Nil | 
eet 57k 2 b| 2 aliL.N.E.R. 4% Ist Pref. ..|| 60. 60 |613 4]] 38/6 | 31/6 24a| 7 |\Jokai (Assam) Tea £1 ...|| 36/- | 35/6 | 512 © 
28 2 c| 2c\|L.M.S. Ord. Stock...... 31 32k | 71310] 2/5 1/6 6 6| Nilc||London Asiatic Rbr. 2/-.|| 2/14 2/14 | Nil 
66 | 58 | 2b) 2 alIL.MS. 4% Pref. 1923...|| 6 604 | 612 3 || 20/9 , 14/103]] 3 ¢c} Nilc||/Rubber Pitns. Trust £1..|| 189 | 19/- Nil 
72 53 126] 1}a||London Transport ‘C’ Stk.|| 69 69 |4 6111] 2/24 1/44 || 9 c¢| Nile ||United Serdang Rbr. 2/-.|) 1/114) 1/103) ‘Nill 
268 | 203% 13c| 1% c||Southern Def. Stock ....|| 24 244 | 7 210 2 Oil 
80 | 72§ |) 246] 2$a||Southern 5% Pref. Ord..|/ 75 | 764 | 610 9 || 111/3 | 78/18|) 5 a] 15 b|/Anglo-Iranian Ord. £1 ..|) 103/9 | 101/3, | 3 19 0 
ap | rye | a0 9} paeaammar Dien | oy. | ay Le 9 o| BOE] ae | fae] feabliel tomes | aa USS G9 
7 | 58 || 345| 2$a|\Bank of Australasia £5..|| 64 ty 1422 of SE] TAS | 108) 5 a [trinidad Lessehol f1../| S56 | S89 - 
ss 363 6 a| 6 6|\Bank of England Stock. .|| 3644 | 3644 |3 5 91| gg een eee 54 65/- | 215 3 
£424 | £38 7¢c| (t)_ ||Bank of Montreal $100..|| £39 | £39 |} 3 9 Gell S8/ab| S5/- |] 645) _2hal/Assoc. P- Cement Ord. £1) 65/- 219 9 
3- | So- || Stal Seolibank of New Zeaiene cill “so- | Sor- [4 o veil 8/6 | S5/- || 10 c| 10 c|[Barker (John) Ord. £1 -.|| 676 | 67/3 
199 | 72/6 | 7°6| 7*a|[Barclays Bank ‘B’¢1.~.|| 76/- | 77/6 |312 0 44/3 | 38/48]| 24 c| 24 c|/Boots Pure Drug Ord. 5/-// 43/- | 42/9 | 2 18 8 
108} 72 || 235) 2pallcharteredof India ZS ..-| 9% | 9 211 9] 20/6 | 46/6 | 17 4) 3 @)[British Aluminium {1,-.) 47/~ | OMe | lar 5% 
£83 | £623 Nila| Nild||Hongkong and S. $125..|| £773 | £79} Nil yf 96/3 ||t14y4¢| +10 c||Brit.-Amer. Tobacco £1.|| 105/- IS 1316 0 
60/74 | “56/3 || 6 | 6 a|lLloyds ‘A’ £5, £1 paid ..|| 59/- | 69/- |4 1 3|| SMS | 70/6 || 8 b{ 7 a)[British Oxygen Ord. £1.|| 80/- | 79/- | ¢ 3 
93/3 | 84/6 || 8 5| 8 al|Midland £1, fully paid...|, 90/6 | 90/6 | 310 6 ||,628, | 47° 4c] 4 ¢\\Cable & Wir. Hdg. Stk 78 174 
6 6 5 b| 5 a\\Nat. Dis. £24, fully paid|| 64 6 14 0 0 138/14 | 117/6 15 b| 12$a||Carreras ‘A’ Ord. {1..... 135/- | 135/- | 4 1 6 
15- | 70/6 || 75| 7allNat. Prov 5° f1paid...|| 72/- | 72/6 |4 2 9|| 40/44] 32/6 || 8 ¢, 8 c¢||Dunlop Rubber Ord. {1.|) 39/- | 39/- | 4 2 0 
484 | 462 8a| 84 |[Royal Bank of Scotland.|| 480 | 477 | 311 0 || 28/6 | 20/18) 6 ¢| 8 cliElec. & Mus. Ind. 10/-. || 269 | 26/6 | 3 0 0 
S5/- | 498] 6£5) 384 [Union Discount (1... 546 | s4/6 [313 9 ae ae) Pe) eee ee STs 
Ey ° : arrisons Tos. eT. = 
nsurance a ||\Imperial Tobacco Ord. £1 7 rt 
a7 2 40 a} 50 bflAlliance £1, fully paid...|| 273 273 |3 5 9 || $52 | $438 go00c side Sclommationah Wuhal _— sadt sat 410 5 
11 6/-b| 4/6a ||Atlas £5, £1} paid...... 133 13ixd| 4 0 0] 38/3 33/- 5 ¢ 5 c\\Lever & Unilever Ord. £1|| 37/3 37/3 | 214 0 
110/- | 96/3 || 20 5] 16 a@|iGen. Accdt. £1, 12/6 pd. || 107/6 | 108/9xd| 3.13 ol] 64/7#| 51/9 || 10 ¢] 10 c||London Brick Ord. £1...|| 63/3 | 63/3 |3 6 0 
293 | 25% || 10/-6| 10/-a|lLon. & Lancs. £5, £3 pd.|' 29 28%xd| 3 9 7 || 60/6 | 44/7 15 @| 20 b||Marks & Spencer ‘A’ 5/-.|] 57/12} 55/6 | 3 3 0 
134 | 12 || t20 b| t17}a@||Pearl £1, fully paid ..... 13 13g | 216 Of|| 110/74; 100/- Tha| 12$6|/Murex {1 Ord. ......... 1] 102/6 | 1901/3 | 3.19 0 
1 1 6/-a| 6/- b||Phoenix £1, fully paid...|| 153 16 315 0O]| 37/9 | 30/- 6 b| 2$a/||Pinchin Johnson Ord. 10/-|| 36/-xd, 36/- | 2 7 0 
208 {1t58,3, c| +58§ c ||Prudential £1 ‘A’....... 23 23 | 2 9 34] 68/9 | 63/- || 1236) 24a'lSpillers Ord. f1......... 65/- | 65/- | 412 0 
9 8 19 ll a||Royal Exchange {1..... 9}xdi 94 13 4 914] 72/- | 66/6 10 6b 34 @ ||Tate and Lyle Ord. £1...|| 70/6 69/6 | 319 6 
9% | 8h 3/36| 3/3a||Royal £1, 12/6 paid..... 9xd 9s | 311 0O]] 40/44] 30/- || 10 c} 10 cllTriplex Safety Glass 10/-|| 38/- | 38/- | 212 6 
a 5H 9ha| 946 /||Sun Life £1, fully paid... 63 64 | 215 3 || 94/74] 90/43 || 10 5] 10 a||Tube Investments Ord. f1|| 93/- | 93/- |4 6 0 
ee a Investment Trusts 339 | gee || talaas older Moseeod dal sve | Ste \s 2 9 
ae ist | $2] 4 siptmnmencraomeea) sad | Bt | $730] ele | $28 | a0 8/0 a Wosinorgsora Se] as | Bre |] 3 8S 
169 . Ord. Stk.. -oldfele 
me iit | 5] & Sicmtaeycem ont Stes Bab | A | $45 Bl exe) arg | ss o| 45, allasnanucoldieerea.gr| soap] seis | 5 9, 3 
t c a urma Co: Ss 1 
Breweries, &c. . 62/6 | 40/3 10 c] 10 ©¢\|\Cons. Glds.o of S. Af. £l.. bare eutt 3 6 0 
165/3 | 157/- || t15 5| +5 @||Bass Ratcliff Ord. {1.. | 1649 164/3 |2 8 6t|] 222 | 10 40 c| 30 a@|\De Beers (Def.) £2}..... 21 1 415 3 
80/- | 67/6 10 | 5 a|\Courage & Co. Ord. f1...|) 79/- | 78/- | 316 9|| 37/6 | 31/3 986° 8$a||Randfontein Ord. £1....|| 34/44| 34/44 |10 10 9 
91/9 | 82/- 64a] 10 5||Distillers Co. Ord. £1....|| 89/9 | 89/3 | 312 0 8 6% ‘ 15 ¢| 10 a||Rhokana Corp. Ord. £1..|} 7 7% #|118 9 
125/9 | 116/3 || 11 a] 18 6 ||\Guinness (Arthur) Ord. £1//1246 | 123/6 | 414 0 || 15/3 | 13/- 5 a| 5 6/lRoan Antelope Cpr. 5/- .|| 13/9 13/9 | 312 6 
100/9 | 94/- |! 1586] 7 allInd Coope &. Ord. £1...'| 98/3 | 98/3 | 410 3 6% 5 50 b| 45 a||Sub Nigel Ord. 10/-..... 6} 6% | 714 0 
96/- | 88/6 13 6| 8 a||Mitchells & Butlers £1...|} 95/3 | 95/3 | 4 8 0 o% 7 2/6a| 5/66|\Union Cp. 12/6 fy. 79 
% / / p. 12/ pd... 9 9h 4 
ai 74/9 4 a 14 5'|Watney Combe Def. £1..1| 80/3 80/3 '4 9 Of 11g 5% Nil Nil lw. Wisasionmind 10/- ." 108 10% Nil 
@) Interim div. (b) Final div. (c) Last two yearly divs. (d) Includes 2}% not subject to tax. Yield basis 25%. (e) Allowing for exch iel r shar 
(j) Yield toend 1960.  (k) Based on red. at a 146.” (n) Yield’ 879% ial. (0) Yield basis 32% eo) Yield 24°, bush. aus Vicia basis do Oper — 
OVERSEAS WEEKLY TRAFFIC RECEIPTS NEW YORK PRICES 
, Close Close Close Close Close Close 
R Oct. Oct. | 3. Commercial Oct. Oct. Oct. Oct. 
: > ae Gus Revigts se Som 1. Railroads. 13° 19 | and Industrial. 13 19 13. 19 
Name 3 Ending sig, gal a a - — = at pe — are dat = 
A an. Pacific ... m. Viscose... iggett Myers. . 4 
= 1943 + or — | 1943 + or — Gt. Nthn. Pf... 25% 27 Anaconda 254 26 Nat. Distillers 3) (303 
| N.Y. Cent..... 17} 18% | Beth. Steel.... 573 59% | Nat. Steel..... 57 59 
m a Fennsylvania.. 26§ 26% | Briggs........ 264 268 | Phelps Dodge.. 22% 23% 
A. and Pacific . 16 | Oct. 16 | $1,775,000 |+ 325,000 | 22,805,000 216,000 | Southern...... 22 23 | CelaneseofA... 34 344] Proct.Gamble. 55% 57 
B. t , ’ > , + , 4 5 
- Gt. Southern...] 16} ,, 16 | $2,761,000 |+ 255,000 | 37,645,000 |4+ 3,441,000 Fe Chrysler ...... 771% 794 | Sears Roebuck. 82% 84% 
A. Western....... 16 » 16] +¢ 994,000 |+ 124,000 | 12,810,000 |— 100,000 2. Utilities, etc. Distillers-Seag.. 284 29 Shell Union.... 23 234 
Canadian Pacific . 41 | ;, 14 | $5,850,000 |+ 632,000 |228,022,000 |+ 30,750,000 Amer. Tel. .... 155} 1564 | Eastman Kdk.. 159} 160 Std. Oil N.J.... 563 582 
ntral Argentine... 16 »» 16] $2,404,500 |+ 412,200 | 34,109,550 |+ 1,923,600 Int. Tel. ....-- 13} 13% | Gen. Elec...... 36% 36% | 20thCen.Fox.. 21% 217 
st Pay Bran 41 » 10 £51,421 |+ 11,777 1,762,248 '|+ 262,055 — ane wens = = —_ ee 50% 51% | United — 7 = 
ys. of Havana. .| 16 » 16 46,012 6,907 754,654 eople’s Gas... nland Steel... 704 72 U.S. Steel ..... 51; 5 
se £ + [+ 126,184 | sth Cal. Ed.... 23 *23$ | Int. Harvest... 664 To’ | West house E.. 935 954 
SS le W. Union Tel.. 39 42 Int. Nickel.... 29} 293 1 Woolworth.... 373 37 





* Ex. dividend. 
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(Continued from page 568) 
Market Rates.—The following rates remained unchanged between Oct. 15th 
se eypt, Piss (974) India. (18d ) 179-1844. 
iastres (973) 979-4. Rupee (18d. per rupee = > 
Belgian Congo. Francs 1 . China. National $3-34. Iran. Ril. to 
pecial Accounts are in force for Chile, Peru, Bolivia and Paraguay, for which 
no rat: of exchange is quoted in London. Rate for payment into Argentine 
account is 16 -03 pesos. 

Forward Rates.—Forward rates for one month have remained unchanged as 
follows : United States. 2 cent pm.-par. Canada. } cent pm.-par. + 

Scents pm.-par. Sweden. 3 ore pm.-par. 


NEW YORK EXCHANGE RATES 


Oct. Oct. Oct. Oct. Oct. Oct. Oct. 
New York on | “43 14 15 16 18 19 20 


Cables :— Cents | Cents | Cents | Cents | Cents Cents | Cents 
4024§ | 4029s | 40235 | 40235 | 40235 | 402%§ | 40238 

88-250 | 89-830 | 89-000 | 88-930 | 89-500 | 89-750 | 89-750 
32°25 | 32-80 32 -80 32 -80 | 33-25 | 33°25 33 +25 

25 -02* | 25-02* | 25-02* | 25-02* | 25-02* | 25-05" | 25-05* 

5-15 5-15 5-15 5°15 | 5-15 5-15 5-15 * 

. 4-10 4-10 4:10 | 4:10 4-10 4-10 
9-25 9-25 9-25 | 9-25 9°25 9-25 
23 -86 23 +86 23 -86 23 -86 | 23 -86 23 86 


* ‘Official buying rate 29-78. 





+ Free rate. § Bid. 


INVESTMENT 
Stock Exchanges : London 


““ FINANCIAL NEws”’ INDICES 





Total Security Indices 
Bargains D, 
: ay 
mee : 1942 30 Ord. 20 Fixed 
shares* Int.t 


| 
Corres. | 





5,425 104-5 133-7 
5,533 104-9 133-8 
6,196 104 -4 133-9 
5,457 104-5 133-9 
5,108 104-1 134-1 
* July 1, 1935=100. + 1928=100. 30 Ordinary shares, 1943: highest, 106-1 
(Oct: 1); lowest, 94-1 (Jan. 4). 20 Fixed Int., 1943: highest, 136-8 (Jan. 22); 
lowest, 133-1 (Sept. 8). 


THE CHARTERED BANK OF INDIA 
AUSTRALIA AND CHINA 


(Incorporated by Royal Charter 1853) 
CAPITAL (PAID UP) - £3,000,000 
RESERVE FUND - - £3,000,000 
Branches and Agencies throughout INDIA and the EAST 
AFFILIATED BANK IN INDIA 


THE ALLAHABAD BANK LTD.,with 15 Branches & 30 Sub-Ageneles 


The Bank offers a complete Banking Service and provides 
— facilities for financing every description of trade with 
e East. 


Deposits for Fixed Periods or repayable at call or at short notice 


are received at rates which may be ascertained on ae. 
ps. 


The Bank also undertakes Trusteeships and Executors 


Head Office: 38, BISHOPSGATE, LONDON, E.C.2 


: West End Branch: *s 
28, CHARLES 11 STREET, HAYMARKET, S.W.1 
Manchester Branch: 52, MOSLEY STREET 
New York Agency: 65, BROADWAY, NEW YORK CITY 


NATIONAL BANK OF INDIA LIMITED 


Bankers to the Governmént in Kenya Colony and Uganda... 
Head Office: 26 BISHOPSGATE, LONDON, E.C.2. 


BRANCHES: 


Aden and Cochin Madras Kisumu Kenya 
Aden Point (S. India) Mandalay Mombasa | Colony 
Amritsar Colombo Nuwara Nairobi British 
Bombay Delhi Eliya Nakuru E.A. 
Calcutta Kandy Rangoon Entebbe 

Cawnpore Karachi Tuticorin Jinja } Uganda 
Chittagong Lahore Zanzibar Kampala 


Dar-es-salaam Mwanza Tanga eve oon Tanganyika Territory 
SUBSCRIBED CAPITAL ... £4,000,000 
PAID-UP CAPITAL ... — £2,000,000 
RESERVE FUND ..... pes £2,200,000 


The Bank conducts every description of Eastern Banking business. 
Trusteeships and Executorships also undertaken. 


REFUGE ASSURANCE COMPANY LTD. 


Chief Office: OXFORD STREET, MANCHESTER, 1 
ANNUAL INCOME EXCEEDS - £14,000,000 
ASSETS EXCEED - - - £81,000,000 


CLAIMS PAID EXCEED - - £147,000,000 
(1942 Accounts) 


October. 23, 1943 
New York 


STANDARD STATISTICS INDICES 
(WEEKLY AVERAGES) (1935-36—100) 


1943 Sept. 


Low 
Jan. 
6 


37 Industrials ........ 81-1 
32 Rails oo 726 
67-9 
78-5 

5°36 


* 50 Common Stocks. (a) Aug. 25. 
DaILy AVERAGE OF 50 ComMMON STOCKS 


Average | Transactions 1943 Average | Transactions 
115-2 854,000 4 aw 115 -6 480,000 
115-7 559,000 am (a) (a) 
116-5 226,000t se 115-5 592,000 
1943: High, 125-4 (July 14); Low, 99-3 (Jan. 2). + Two-hour session, 
(a) Market Closed, Columbus Day. 


Capital Issues 


Week ending Nominal Con- New 
October 23, 1943 Capital versions Money 


£ £ £ 
Particulars of Government issues appear on page 569. 


Including Excluding 
Conversions Conversions 
1,4009607,971 1,380,979,898 
1,254,237,559 1,225,471,186 


Nature of Borrowing‘ 
Brit. Emp. _ Foreign 


Yeart U.K. ex. U.K. Countries Deb. Pref. Ord. 


£ £ £ £ £ 
1943.... 1,377,672,794 2,668,427 638,677 | 1,369,698,581 2,127,701 9,155,616 
1942....1,225,043,599 349,272 78,815 | 1,217,977,923 938,562 6,554,701 


* Conversions Excluded. . ¢ Includes Government issues to October 12, 1943, only 
Above figures include all new capital in which permission to deal has been granted 


THE HONGKONG AND SHANGHAI 
BANKING CORPORATION 


CAPITAL ISSUED AND FULLY PAID UP $20,000,000 
RESERVE FUNDS STERLING - - - £7,;125,000 
RESERVE LIABILITY OF MEMBERS - $20,000,000 


Head Office (temporarily), 
9, GRACECGHURCH STREET, LONDON, E.C.3. 


Chief Manager: A. MORSE. 
BRANCHES AND AGENOIES THROUGHOUT INDIA AND 
THE FAR EAST, Etc. 
HONGKONG & SHANGHAI BANK (TRUSTEE) LIMITED, 
9, Gracechurch Street, E.C.8, a company incorporated in England and 


an affiliate of The Hongkong and Shanghai Banking Corporation, is 
prepared to act as Executor and Trustee in approved cases. 


Full particulars may be had on application. 


COMMONWEALTH BANK OF AUSTRALIA 


(Guaranteed by the Branches and Agencies 
Australian Government) throughout Australia. 
Banking and Exchange Business of every description transacted. 
Bankers to the Government of the Commonwealth of Australia, the 
Government of the State of Queensland, the Government of the 
State of South Australia, the Government of the State of Tasmania, 
Commonwealth Savings Bank of Australia, 3,921 Agencies at 
Post Offices in Australia. 

As at 30th June, 1948—General Bank Balances ... .-» £287,573,348 
Savings Bank Balances . 221,004,631 

Note Issue Department ... 149,496,942 

Rural Credits Department _... 2,464,150 

Other Items ... oon ae ‘ 21,990,375 


£682,529,446 


———— 
A. H. LEWIS, Manager. 
London Office: 8, OLD JEWRY, E.C.2. 
Also at AUSTRALIA HOUSE, STRAND, W.C. 


OMPANY requiring investment in ships Mortgages invites 
applications from accountants. Write Box 119, THE 
Economist, Brettenham House, Lancaster Place, W.C.2. 


THE FINANCIAL NEWS 


though in short supply can still be purchased daily up and down 
the country. Should any difficulty arise write to the Publisher 
at 20, Bishopsgate, E.C.2, and he will guarantee to supply you. 


Printed in Great Britain by St. Clements Press, Lrp., Portugal St., Kingsway, London, W.C.2. Published weekly by THE Economist NEWSPAPER, LTD., 
at Brettenham House, Lancaster Place, London, W.C.2—Saturday, October 23, 1943. 
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